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Chapter  1 


DEFINITION  OF  A  MODEL  FOR  THE  ANALYSIS 
OF  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  VERNACULAR 
COMMERCIAL  ARCHITECTURE 


Architecture  and  urban  form  in  nineteenth  century 
American  cities  has  until  recently  received  little 
formal  and  integrative  consideration  by  architects 
and  scholars.   Although  John  Coolidge  attributes  this 
to  the  inability  of  historians  "to  evolve  a  coherent 
picture  of  an  age  which  has  to  its  credit  such  a  di- 
versity of  achievement,"   certain  topics  have  been 
widely  covered  and  emphasized  by  architectural  his- 
torians.  More  specifically,  the  approach  Sir  Nikolaus 
Pevsner  applies  to  the  study  of  architecture  has  all 
too  frequently  been  employed  in  the  study  of  nine- 
teenth century  urban  architecture  —  that  is,  the 
interpretation  of  architecture  as  visual  art.   As 
Pevsner  states,  "Nearly  everything  that  encloses 
space  on  a  scale  sufficient  for  a  human  being  to 
move  in  is  a  building;   the  term  architecture  applies 
only  to  buildings  designed  with  a  view  to  aesthetic 
appeal."   The  less  aesthetic  forces  which  contribute 
to  the  form  and  development  of  architecture  and 
urban  spaces  are  thus  largely  ignored,   "Architecture 
is  not  the  product  of  materials  and  purposes  —  nor 

by  the  way  of  social  conditions  — ,"  writes  Pevsner, 

■  ..3 

but  of  the  changing  spirits  of  changxng  times. 

Architecture  is  therefore  fixed  in  the  realm  of  the 
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fine  arts,  untouched  by  the  more  ignoble  forces  of 
economics,  social  conditions,  and  politics  —  factors 
which  because  of  functional  and  high  cost  character- 
istics, perhaps   tend  to  influence  the  nature  of 
architecture  to  a  greater  degree  than  painting  or 
sculpture. 

In  the  study  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  well 
as  other  periods,  academic  attention  focused  on  mon- 
umental buildings  and  individuals.   Buildings  deter- 
mined to  be  stylistically  distinguished  have  received 
the  greater  portion  of  scholarly  consideration,  as 
have  the  architects  of  these  buildings  and  their  less 
prominent  works.   Individuals,  such  as  H.H.  Richardson 
and  Louis  Sullivan,  have  been  studied  in  depth,  yet 
the  relationships  of  their  buildings  to  the  total  of 
the  city  and  to  local  social  and  economic  pressures, 
and  their  influences  upon  less  well  known  contempor- 
ary architects,  have  not  been  adequately  investigated. 
Obscure  architects  and  developers  have  been  largely 
ignored.   Nevertheless,  it  v;as  the  unrecognized  local 
architects  and  developers  who  planned  and  executed 
the  majority  of  the  buildings  within  the  city,  and 
therefore  contributed  preponderantly  to  urban  form. 

Basically  followers  in  architectural  design  and 
technology,  the  majority  of  local  architects  produced 
no  outstanding  buildings.   Rather,  their  compliance 
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with  trends,  traditions,  and  urban  and  client  pres- 
sures led  then  to  design  districts  unified  by  design 
and  scale,  and  representative  of  the  architecture  of 
the  city  within  a  period.   Thus,  collectively,  these 
architects  are  worthy  of  further  study,  for  their 
works  indicate  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  more 
progressive  architectural  forms,  and  the  way  in.  which 
these  forms  were  economically  influenced  in  creating 
vernacular  urban  architecture. 

Consequently,  a  study  of  the  commercial  buildings 
produced  during  the  nineteenth  century  by  local  archi- 
tects perhaps  offers  a  more  precise  indicator  of  ur- 
ban form  during  this  period.   Since  architecture  did 
undergo  an  industrial  revolution  of  its  ovm  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  century,  it  is  important  to 
understand  the  degree  to  v/hich  stylistic,  and  more 
significantly  structural,  innovations  of  the  period 
influenced  the  appearance  and  spacial  qualities  of 
the  entire  city,  and  not  just  the  "monuments".   The 
extent  to  v:hich  time  differences  between  introduction 
and  popular  acceptance  of  innovative  designs,  as  well 
as  the  vernacular  modifications  of  these  designs  forced 
by  outside  pressures,  affected  urban  form  bears  closer 
investigation.   The  nineteenth  century  was  certainly 
a  time  of  great  change  in  urban  architecture,  due  in 
part  to  industrialization,  immigration,  and  the  con- 
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committant  growth  of  urban  areas.   It  is  important, 
therefore,  to  determine  the  response  of  architects 
and  developers  to  urban  demands,  and  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  changing  urban  pressures  upon  urban  develop- 
ment and  form. 

The  state  of  the  architectural  profession  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  also  affected 
urban  architecture,  for  architects  were  just  beginning 
to  be  recognized  as  professionals.   Previously,  archi- 
tects had  received  little  formal  training,  particularly 
in  America,  so  that  most  buildings  were  designed  and 
built  by  craftsmen.   By  1880,  however,  schools  of 

architecture  were  firmly  established  in  the  United 

4 
States,  and  more  buildings  were   being  designed  by 

professionally  and  natively  trained  men.   In  particu- 
lar, the  design  of  commercial  complex  buildings  was 
being  done  increasingly  by  professional  architects. 
A  large  portion  of  commercial  buildings  were  designed, 
however,  under  constrained  conditions  created  by  the 
economic  motives  of  the  o\«mer-developers.   Since 
many  of  the  developers  were  not  building  for  prestige 
or  aesthetic  appeal,  the  architects'  energies  were 
directed  toward  the  economic  and  utilitarian  aspects 
of  architecture,  with  stylistic  considerations  a 
secondary  goal.   Thus,  in  the  common  architecture  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  ornamentation  became  simplified. 
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structure  proven  and  conservative,  building  and  land 
use  maximized,  and  especially,  the  whole  concept 
of  building  conformed  with  local  practices. 

In  order  to  discover  the  extent  and  substance 
of  economic  influences  on  commercial  vernacular  archi- 
tecture, it  was  necessary  to  intensively  study  a 
fairly  v;ell-def ined  urban  area.   For  the  purposes 
of  this  study,  the  Boston  Leather  District  met  the 
criteria  for  such  a  study  of  nineteenth  century 
architecture.   None  of  the  buildings  in  the  Leather 
District  serve   as  an  example  of  progressive  or  dis- 
tinctive architectural  achievements  in  the  nineteenth 
century  or  in  modern  studies  of  the  period,  and  the 
architects  working  in  the  district  were  all  local 
practitioners  of  relative  obscurity.   The  district 
itself  V7as  completely  redeveloped  from  residential 
use  to  high  density  commercial  usage  between  1880 
and  1922,  with  most  of  the  construction  occurring 
between  1880  and  1900,   Thus,  the  area  serves  as  an 
excellent  example  of  nineteenth  century  architectural 
style  and  structure  in  Boston  during  a  period  of 
rapid  national  change  in  architecture.   More  sig- 
nificantly, hov/ever,  the  area  has  retained  its  nine- 
teenth century  character,  in  both  form  and  function, 
largely  due  to  location  and  isolation  from  downtown 
Boston.   Cut  off  from  modern  urban  expansion  by  the 
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Fitzgerald  Expressv/ay  and  its  ramps,  and  by  South 
Station  and  adjacent  railroad  yards,  the  area  has 

not  yet  been  discovered  by  local  developers  or  sub- 

5 

jected  to  urban  renewal.    Consequently,  the  Leather 

District  offers  an  opportunity  to  study  the  commer- 
cial architecture  and  urban  form  of  Boston  in  an 
area  existing  largely  as  it  was  developed  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century. 

The  period  of  development  of  the  Leather  Dis- 
trict was  dynamic  in  terms  of  architecture  and  Bos- 
ton's development.   Although  he  died  in  1886,  H.H. 
Richardson  still  held  considerable  influence  in  Bos- 
ton, and  the  architectural  events  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  v;ere  close  enough  to  be  followed  v;ith  inter- 
est, speculation,  and  imitation  in  Boston.   Moreover, 
just  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  skyscraper ,  the  com- 
mercial district  in  downtown  Boston  v;as  completely 
destroyed  by  fire,  so  that  a  major  part  of  the  city 
had  to  be  rebuilt.   Although  the  Leather  District 
was  not  directly  affected  by  the  fire,  the  area  stood 
in  the  consequent  path  of  commercial  expansion  in 
Boston.   Thus,  new  structural  techniques  coupled 
with  a  city  in  the  process  of  complete  redevelopment 
and  expansion  greatly  affected  the  late  nineteenth 
century  development  of  the  Leather  District,  for 
many  commercial  activities  displaced  by  the  fire  were 
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forced  to  find  new  and  larger  quarters  in  areas  ad- 
jacent to  the  commercial  core. 

The  Leather  District  itself  has  not  yet  been 
studied  formally,  since  it  is  nondescript  and  safe 
from  demolition.   Consequently,  little  is  known  of 
the  factors  behind  its  development  or  the  relation- 
ship of  individual  buildings,  developers,  and  archi- 
tects to  the  form  of  the  entire  district,,  to  archi- 
tectural development  of  the  period,  and  to  the  ec- 
onomic pressures  within  Boston  which  prompted  its 
development.   Since  previous  studies  of  Boston  have 
centered  around  residential  areas  and  isolated  com- 
mecial  buildings,  and  since  the  district  is  one  of 
the  few  of  its  kind  still  intact,  the  study  of  the 
Leather  District  is  important  not  only  as  an  isolated 
report,  but  also  as  an  insight  into  commercial  archi- 
tecture in  Boston  and  the  city's  response  to  urban 
demands. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Leather  District  is  one  of  the 
few  commercial  districts  from  the  nineteenth  century 
in  Nev;  England,  and  as  the  historical  value  of  ver- 
nacular architecture  poses  as  great  a  questions  to 
historic  preservation  as  to  the  study  of  architectural 
history,  a  secondary  purpose  of  this  analysis  is  to 
relate  historical  development  to  preservation  criteria 
and  goals.   As  the  district  is  not  characterized  by 
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distinctive  buildings,  location,  or  historical  events, 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  preserve  the  area 
relies  more  heavily  on  the  spacial  qualities  achieved 
by  the  district  as  a  whole.   Even  if  the  unified  de- 
velopment and  appearance  of  the  Leather  District  nay 
warrant  preservation,  modern  pressures  for  redevelop- 
ment and  higher  density  place  the  area  in  jeopardy. 
It  is  hoped  that  through  the  determination  of  forces 
influencing  the  development,  that  criteria  will  later 
be  established  for  a  preservation  study  of  the  Leather 
District, 

*         *         *         * 

One  of  the  problems  in  undertaking  such  a  study 
of  economic  relationships  to  architecture  is  to  define 
a  mode  of  analysis.   Just  as  the  extant  literature 
has  focused  on  monumental  buildings  and  their  archi- 
tects, it  has  also  failed  to  provide  a  fundamental 
conceptual  framev;ork  for  the  study  of  vernacular 
urban  areas. 

There  is  a  considerable  nember  of  regional  or 
municipal  studies,  but  they  tend  to  be  either  undoc- 


ximented,  as  W.H.  Kilham's  Boston  After  Bulf inch:   An 
Account  of  its  Architecture .   or  "tour  guide"  in 
style  and  content,  such  as  Henry-Russell  Hitchcock's 

g 

A  Guide  to  Boston  Architecture.  1637  -  1954.    Most 
of  the  remaining  literature  is  based  upon  individual 
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buildings  by  prominent  architects,  either  in  dis- 
cussions of  a  single  period  (T.F.  Hamlin,  Greek  Re- 
vival  Architecture  in  America  )  or  in  broader  con- 
siderations of  American  and  European  architecture 
(Henry-Russell  Hitchcock,  Architecture ;   Nineteenth 
and  Twentieth  Centuries ;   Sigfried  Giedion,  Space . 

Time  and  Architecture:   Lewis  Mumford,  Roots  of 

12 

Contemporary  American  Architecture   )   There  are, 

however,  some  more  innovative  studies  of  the  period 
and  of  American  architecture,  v;here  factors  other 
than  monumental  style  are  investigated.   Some  archi- 
tectural historians,  such  as  Vincent  Scully,  have 
begun  to  study  architecture  as  relating  to  built  en- 
vironment, yet  most  of  these  works  analyze  resultant 
visual  forms  and  spaces,  and  not  the  factors  which 
influenced  the  development  of  those  forms  and  spaces. 
Others,  such  as  Carl  Condit,  emphasize  structural 
technology  and  building  practices  as  a  way  of  analyzing 
architectural  development.   The  amount  of  scholarly 
attention  directed  to  social  and  economic  forces  in 
architecture,  however,  is  limited,  and  exceedingly 
difficult  to  obtain. 

The  most  significant  interpretations  of  nineteenth 
century  architecture  are  case  studies  of  areas  in  and 
around  Boston.   The  most  notable  of  these  is  Bainbridge 
Bunting's  Houses  of  Boston '  s  Back  Bay .    v/hich  investi- 
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gates in  detail  the  styles  of  residences  and  the 
patterns  of  development  of  the  Back  Bay.   Although 
Bunting  thoroughly  analyzes  the  architectural  develop- 
ment of  the  Back  Bay,  he  does  not  incorporate  many 
economic  factors  into  his  study.   Perhaps  the  con- 
sideration of  such  factors  is  inappropriate  for  a 
residential  study,  for  return  on  investment  and  cost- 
control  are  rarely  major  building  factors  for  home- 
owners, especially  in  an  area  of  prominent  and  wealthy 
families  such  as  the  Back  Bay.   The  Bunting  approach 
to  the  study  of  architecture  is  also  employed  by  the 
Boston  Landmarks  Commission  in  conducting  preservation 
studies.   Most  recently,  this  type  of  documentation 

has  been  thoroughly  conducted  by  Mary  Vanl-leter  for 

I 

a  study  of  the  Bay  Village,  a  district  of  early 
nineteenth  century  vernacular  residences  near  Park 
Square,  and  by  the  Commission  for  a  study  of  the 
Waterfront,  a  collection  of  early  and  mid  nineteenth 
century  vrarehouses  —  designed  by  both  prominent 
and  anonymous  Boston  architects  —  near  the  Harbor. 

Most  similar  to  this  paper  in  focus  and  method- 

14 
ology  is  John  Coolidge's  Mill  and  Mansion.     Coolidge 

undertakes  this  study  since  "the  only  means  of  dis- 
covering affinities  between  distinct  groups  of  struc- 
tures is  to  make   a  close  analysis  both  of  their  ori- 
gins  and  of  their  characters.   ...   Thereby  £_   this 
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study_7  hopes  to  suggust  a  basis  on  which  a  compre- 
hensive and  consistent  image  of  nineteenth  century 
American  architecture  could  some  day  be  built." 
In  the  analysis  of  the  architecture  of  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts, Coolidge  investigates  the  economics  of  the 
mill  industry,  the  wealth  created  by  the  industry, 
the  technology  of  mill  and  industrial  construction, 
and  the  relationship  of  these  factors  to  industrial 
and  residential  structures,  in  form,  function,  and 
construction,  of  nineteenth  century  Lowell.   More 
important,  Coolidge  has  recognized  the  importance 
of  studying  vernacular  urban  architecture  and  of  re- 
lating industrial  and  other  economic  factors  to  this 
architecture  in  order  to  understand  the  period.   Since 
Coolidge 's  area  was  large,  however,  he  could  place 
little  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  architecture 
and  the  resultant  urban  forms  and  spaces.   This  analysis 
thus  differs  from  the  Coolidge  study  in  that  a  smaller 
district,  developed  within  a  shorter  span  of  time  and 
for  a  single  major  use,  is  considered,  and  the  rela- 
tionships, physical  and  economic,  between  buildings 
and  the  district  are  a  major  focus. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  relate  late 
nineteenth  century  "vernacular"  commercial  architecture 
to  changing  national  architectural  styles  and  technology, 
and  to  local  and  national  economic  conditions.   Specif- 
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ically,  the  pattern  of  development  of  the  Boston 
Leather  District,  as  related  to  use  and  form,  and 
as  resulting  from  economic  preesures,  will  be  investi- 
gated in  this  study.   The  thesis  is  that  nineteenth 
century  commercial  architecture  was  affected  to  a 
great  extent  by  various  economic  forces,  achieving 
in  the  process  of  development  a  unification   in  form 
and  spacial  qualities  that  applies  to  whole  areas. 
It  will  also  be  shown  that,  if  the  total  form  of  the 
district  achieves  the  quality  missing  in  the  indiv- 
idual parts,  common  commercial  buildings  may  be 
worthy  of  preservation  if  the  buildings  exist  as  a 
fairly  complete  urban  space. 

In  order  to  relate  the  architecture  and  economic 
development  of  the  Leather  District,  the  research  was 
divided  into  three  parts.   First,  the  dates  of  develop- 
ment of  the  present  form  of  the  area  had  to  be  ascer- 
tained.  This  was  accomplished  through  building  per- 
mits, located  in  the  Boston  Building  Department.   Per- 
mits were  found  for  most  of  the  buildings  presently 
standing  in  the  Leather  District,  even  though  per- 
mits were  issued  in  Boston  only  after  1872.   Informa- 
tion found  in  the  building  permits  included  date, 
owner,  architect,  builder,  materials,  and  size  of 
each  building,  and  some  structural  data.   The  per- 
mits proved  to  be  valuable  in  determining  which 
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building  practices  and  regulations  were  emphasized, 
as  well  as  supplying  specific  architectural  informa- 
tion.  Since  building  permits  rarely  exist  prior  to 
1872,  research  of  historical  development  in  the  area 
from  1640  to  1872  v;as  conducted  through  city  atlases, 
title  searches,  and  naps.   The  atlases,  in  the  form 
of  detailed  maps,  were  useful  in  ascertaining  size, 
materials,  coverage,  and  owners  of  buildings,  and 
through  comparison,  approximate  dates  of  new  construc- 
tion.  Title  searches,  the  investigation  of  all  trans- 
actions and  liens  concerning  a  specific  parcel,  were 
conducted  to  obtain  the  price  of  the  parcels  and 
more  detailed  information  than  found  in  the  atlases. 
The  searches  proved  to  be  of  little  value,  however, 
for  prices  were  rarely  mentioned,  and  uses  and  struc- 
tures were  not  fully  described.   Because  of  the  min- 
imal value  of  the  title  searches,  atlases  and  direct- 
ories were  relied  upon  for  building  and  use  informa- 
tion for  the  post-1872  period  as  well.   The  years 
studied  were  chosen  to  compare  pre-leather  oriented 
development  (1867,  1874),  with  the  period  of  exten- 
sive late  nineteenth  century  development  (1883,  1888, 
1898)  ,  and  v;ith  the  small  amount  of  early  twentieth 
century  development  (1917,  1922).   Land  use  and 
development  in  areas  adjacent  to  the  Leather  District 
were  also  determined  through  city  atlases,  and  were 
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described  adequately,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
in  local  histories. 

The  second  phase  of  research  involved  investi- 
gating economic  factors  related  most  closely  v;ith  the 
development  of  the  Leather  District  and  determining 
local  attitudes  as  they  affected  Bostonians'  responses 
to  economic  conditions.   Local  histories,  providing 
more  detailed  information  concerning  Boston  than  per- 
iod or  topical  histories,  were  used  to  trace  the  de- 
velopment of  the  railroad  and  leather  industries  in 
Boston,  building  regulations  in  the  city,  and  changing 
local  attitudes  toward  these  economic  factors.   More 
specific  information  was  foung  regarding  the  first 
major  development  of  the  area,  in  the  1830* s,  as 
the  Reports  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  South 
Cove  Corporation  still  exist  in  complete  form.   These 
reports  provided  valuable  insight  into  economic  motives, 
degree  of  success,  and  reasons  for  failures  of  the 
developmental  project,  in  addition  to  affording  a 
glimpse  into  the  prevailing  attitudes  of  the  citizenry 
and  directors  of  the  corporation  to  railroad  and 
real  estate  development  in  Boston.   In  order  to  re- 
late the  development  of  the  Leather  District  to 
the  individuals  most  actively  involved  in  each  e^^, 
biographical  information  was  found  in  city  directories. 
These  directories  were,  hov;ever ,  limited  in  scope,  and 
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so  provided  insight  into  only  a  few  individuals. 

The  third  phase  of  research  sought  to  place  the 
local  forces  behind  architecture  and  development  into 
a  broader  context  of  national  architectural  trends 
and  economic  conditions.   Although  the  literature  of 
nineteenth  century  American  architecture  does  not 
fully  relate  architecture  to  economic  conditions,  the 
descriptions  of  style  in  these  works  v/ere  adequate 
for  the  purposes  of  comparing  the  buildings  in  the 
Leather  District  to  national  design  concepts  and 
forms.   Economic  conditions  of  this  period  were  also 
studied  in  broad  works,  which  proved  sufficient  when 
supplemented  with  local  histories. 

The  most  unique  aspect  of  this  paper  is  the  use 
of  computers  to  aid  in  the  analysis  of  the  relation- 
ships between  urban  form  and  development.   The  language 
employed  was  Discourse,  and  urban  planning  language 
developed  at  the  Department  of  Urban  Studies  and 
Planning  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
Discourse  allows  the  user  to  program  pieces  of  infor- 
mation concerning  specific  parcels  for  a  given  number 
of  years,  and  to  display  these  factors  in  maps,  charts, 
and  graphs.   Certain  parcel  factors  may  be  grouped 
for  the  area  for  a  given  year  or  combined  over  a 
number  of  years,  displaying  developmental  trends  within 
the  district. 
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Discourse  thus  provides  a  way  in  which  to  analyze 
developmental  trends  and  the  relationships  between 
developmental  factors,  and  to  visually  present  the 
results.   The  data  programmed  for  the  Leather  District 
consisted  mainly  of  data  culled  from  city  atlases  — 
ovmer,  coverage,  material,  and  height  of  individual 
buildings  and  parcels  —  and  use.   While  a  more  com- 
plete analysis  could  be  conducted  using  additional 
architectural  design  and  structural  information,  as 
derived  from  building  permits  and  observations,  and 
information  concerning  the  grouping  of  forms  and 
spaces,  it  was  deemed  sufficient  to  program  the 
more  basic  data,  especially  because  of  strict  time 
limitations.   In  addition,  computer  analysis  has 
not  yet  been  used  to  analyze  urban  forms  and  spaces , 
and  so  the  information  was  restricted  in  order  to 
test  the  applicability  of  the  language  to  this  type 
of  study. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  this  thesis  is  to  test 
the  validity  of  studying  architecture  through  methods 
other  than  through  strict  stylistic  interpretations. 
The  development  of  urban  forms  and  spaces  is  here 
the  issue,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  recognizing  the 
role  of  urban  forces  in  the  development  of  architecture 
that  some  insight  v;ill  be  provided  into  the  forms 
urban  architecture  historically  assumes. 
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Chapter  2 


THE  EARLY  DEVELOPMENT  IN  THE 
SOUTH  COVE;   1640  -  1830 


}i 


The  area  now  occupied  by  the  Leather  District 
was,  until  the  1830's,  largely  under  water,  in  the 
area  known  as  the  South  Cove,   During  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  area  around  the  Cove  was  primarily 
residential  in  use  and  form.   A  map  from  the  1640 's 
indicates  the  shoreline  as  running  roughly  along 
East  Street  east  of  South  Street,  and  running  between 
Tufts  and  Essex  Streets  west  of  South  Street,  forming 
what  is  presently  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Leather 
District.   The  land  adjoining  the  South  Cove  during 
the  early  period  consisted  mainly  of  houses  on  large 
plots,  ov/ned  by  craftsmen  and  workers.    At  that  time, 
there  v:ere  probably  fev;  or  no  commercial  activities, 
for  wharves  had  not  yet  appeared  on  the  shoreline, 
streets  were  little  more  than  paths,  and  the  commercial 
activities  in  Boston  occurred  in  large  proportions 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Town  Cove,  the  main  harbor 
in  Boston  located  to  the  north  of  the  South  Cove. 

The  laying  out  of  official  streets  began  to  ap- 
pear in  the  South  Cove  area  in  the  late  seventeenth 
century.   In  1678  a  highway  fifty  feet  from  the  shore- 
line was  continued  between  South  Street  and  Windmill 
Point.   Named  Essex  Street  in  1708,  the  street  was 
occasionally  referred  to  as  "Beach  near  South  Street" 
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—  a  name  which  was  to  create  confusion  after 
Beach  Street  was  laid  out  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury.    In  1708  South  Street   and  Sea  Street   were 
also  officially  named.   Kneeland  Street,  originally 
a  creek,  was  laid  out  shortly  after  1732.   Named 
for  Solomon  Kneeland,  a  leather  dresser  who  first 
bought  lani  in  the  area  in  1731-1732,  the  street 
extended  only  about  one  hundred  yards  east  of 
Orange  Street.    In  1793,  Lincoln  Street  was  laid 
by  Benjamin  Fessenden,  Jr.  connecting  Summer  and 
Essex  Streets. 

The  Burgis  Map  of  1728  shows  the  South  Cove 
as  having  a  layout  and  use  similar  to  that  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  yet  the  introduction  of  com- 
mercial activity  appeared  at  this  time  as  shown 
in  the  addition  of  Hill's  Wharf  at  the  end  of 

South  Street  and  the  naming  of  the  end  of  Sea 

7 
Street  as  Windmill  Point.    The  1769  edition  of 

Bonner's  Hap  shows  an  increase  of  five  wharves 

on  the  beach  south  of  Essex  Street  between 

Orange  (now  V7ashington)  and  Sea  Streets.    The 

Cove  in  which  the  wharves  were  located  was  dry 

at  low  tide,  a  fact  which  probably  limited  the 

amount  of  trading  conducted  in  the  area. 

The  development  of  commercial  activities  in  the 

South  Cove,  centered  around  wharf -related  businesses. 
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increased  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 

century.   An  1806  map  shov/s  an  increase  of  wharves 

9 

in  the  area,  especially  east  of  South  Street.    By 

1814  the  shoreline  of  the  South  Cove  had  been  built 
up  of  continuous  wharves,  running  from  the  foot  of 
Essex  Street  around  VJindmill  Point  to  Kneeland  Street, 
The  building  of  these  wharves  also  brought  the  first 
filling  of  the  area,  as  Sea  Street  was  extended  into 
the  Cove,  with  wharves  on  the  east  and  west  sides 
of  the  extension.     More  significant,  however,  was 
the  eictension  of  the  wharves  south  of  Essex  Street 
into  the  Cove,  creating  Front  Street  on  the  westerly 
shore  of  the  South  Cove.   The  construction  of  Front 
Street  v;as  the  "first  systematic  and  cooperative 
enterprise  having  in  view  the  enlargement  of  the 

limits  of  Boston  by  making  new  land,"    Chartered 

12 

in  1804,  the  Front  Street  Corporation  was  composed 

of  persons  with  estates  bordering  the  Cove  east  of 
Washington  Street  and  south  of  Beach  Street,  each 
of  whom  filled  in  the  flats  bordering  his  own  land. 

The  project  was  begun . in  May  1804,  and  completed 

13 
in  October  1805,  adding  nine  acres  to  Boston, 

The  extension  of  Sea  Street  in  1828  across  the 

Cove,  resulting  in  a  free  bridge  and  direct  access 

to  South  Boston,  increased  the  value  of  the  South 

14 
Cove  as  a  commercial  district.     The  South  Cove 
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in  effect  linked  the  commercial  and  financial  center 
of  Boston  to  the  largely  undeveloped  area  of  South 
Boston,  in  the  shortest  possible  route,  and  thus 
the  Cove  area  became  the  direction  of  Boston's  com- 
mercial growth. 

Although  the  history  of  the  South  Cove  prior 
to  1830  does  not  include  the  Leather  District  it- 
self, the  historical  development  of  adjacent  areas 
indicate  the  developmental  direction  the  whole 
district  was  to  assume.   By  1830,  the  South  Cove 
had  asserted  itself  as  a  thriving  commercial  area 
centered  around  the  wharves  and  distill  industry. 
The  area  was  also  strategically  located:   v;ithin 
ten  minutes  walking  distance  of  the  center  of  Bos- 
ton, adjacent  to  the  Fort  Point  Channal  to  the  east 
and  the  developed  Boston  Harbor  to  the  north-east, 
and  serving  as  a  link  between  Boston  proper.  South 
Boston,  and  the  Boston  Neck,  which  connected  Boston 
to  the  inland  communities.   Perhaps  most  important, 
however,  was  the  physical  nature  of  the  Cove  itself  — 
flats  dry  at  low  tide  yet  adjacent  to  a  deep  channal. 
The  physical  characteristics  and  location  of  the 
South  Cove  were  consequently  significant  factors 
in  the  decision  to  enlarge  the  dry  land  limits  of 
Boston  by  filling  in  the  Cove.   Therefore,  by  1830, 
by  which  time  the  use  of  fill  to  create  new  land  had 
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become  a  precedented  event  in  Boston,    the  South 
Cove  was  ripe  for  exploitation  by  Boston  developers 
seeking  new  areas  to  develop  on  the  small  and  increas- 
ingly crowded  Boston  Peninsula. 
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George  Larab,  Old  Boston:  Compiled  From 
the  Boole  of  Possessions .  Boston,  1881,  map  6. 

Annie  Twing,  The  Crooked  and  Narrov/  Streets 
of  Boston.  Detroit,  1970,  178. 

Ibid.,  181. 

^  Ibid. .  180.   Sea  Street  is  now  covered  by 

South  Station  and  Atlantic  Avenue,   In  1660  it 
was  referred  to  as  the  "highway  next  to  the  sea- 
side" and  "Rope  Lane"  because  of  its  proximity 
to  rope  walks. 

^         Ibid.,  235. 

^         Ibid. .  184. 

"^  Thomas  Johnson,  The  Burgis  Map  of.  Boston. 

1728.   Windmill  Point  was  named  after  the  windmill 
located  on  the  point  between  the  Fort  Point  Channal 
and  the  South  Cove,  as  shown  in  a  lithograph  in 
V^alter  Whitehill,  Boston;  A  Topographical  History. 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1968,  77. 
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John  Bonner ,  A  Plan  of  v  Great  Town  of. 
Boston  in  New  England.  1769.""  These  \-;harves  con- 
distill  houses,  as  did  Hill's  VJharf. 


^         W.  Norman,  A  New  Plan  of  Boston.  1806. 


J.G.  Hales,  Map  of  Boston.  1814. 


^^  Justin  Winsor,  Memorial  History  of  Boston. 

4  vol,  Boston,  1881  -  1883,  IV,  31. 

-^        The  chartering  of  the  Front  Street  Corpora- 
tion was  a  companion  act  to  the  annexation  of  South 
Boston  and  the  South  Boston  Bridge  Act  —  in  all, 
legislated  "package-deal"  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  South  Boston.   VJhitehill,  yppopoqraphical 
History.  76,  77. 
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Winsor,  Memorial  History.  31,   Winsor  here 
states  that  the  Front  Street  Corporation  "was 
the  first  systematic  and  cooperative  enterprise 
having  in  view  the  enlargement  of  the  limits  of 
Boston  by  making  new  land," 

According  to  ^^itehill,  the  annexation  of 
South  Boston  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Front 
Street  Corporation  were  political  maneuvers  de- 
signed to  promote  the  development  of  Dorchester 
Neck  (South  Boston)  by  land  speculators  —  pri- 
marily the  members  of  the  Mt,  Vernon  Proprietors, 
the  developers  of  Beacon  Hill.   The  authorization 
of  the  construction  of  a  toll  bridge  to  South 
Boston  and  the  incorporation  of  the  Front  Street 
Corporation  occurred  similtaneously,  along  with 
the  naming  of  the  South  Boston  "speculators"  as 
proprietors  of  the  South  Boston  Bridge  Act,  The 
bridge  failed  to  bring  about  the  development  of 
South  Boston,  however,  primarily  as  a  result  of 
the  long  distance  between  the  center  of  Boston 
and  South  Boston.   Critics  claimed  that  a  contin- 
uation of  Sea  Street  v;ould  have  resulted  in  a 
longer  bridge,  but  a  shorter  total  distance. 
Such  a  location  ,  however,  would  have  jeopardized 
the  waterfront  rights  of  the  Front  Street  Corpora- 
tion,  A  bridge  extending  Sea  Street  to  South 
Boston  was  finally  chartered  in  1826,  after  two 
decades   of  arguments,  and  opened  in  1828,   The 
effect  of  this  more  direct  bridge  was  to  under- 
mine the  property  of  the  South  Boston  Bridge 
Corporation,  in  decreasing  the  amount  of  traffic 
carried  by  the  Old  South  Boston  Bridge. 
(W.  ;?hitehill,  Topographical  History.  75-78.) 

Drake  states,  "Prior  to  1793  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Essex  and  South  Streets  was  largely  oc- 
cupied by  distilleries.   In  1794  the  town  con- 
tained no  less  than  thirty.   The  oldest  in  this 
vicinity,  long  in  possession  of  the  French  fami- 
ly, is  found  as  early  as  1714,  operated  by  Henry 
Hill,  and  later  by  Thomas  Hill,   Besides  this, 
there  were  also  Child's  on  Essex  Street,  and 
Avery's  and  Haskins '  distilleries,  between 
Essex  and  Beach  Streets."  He  attribute's  the     _ 
prevalence  of  distilleries  to  "they  /_   Bostonians^/ 
preferred  Haderia,  Malaga,  or  Oporto  to  French 
wines,  but  their  ordinary  beverage  was  rum." 
(S.A.  Drake,  Old  Landmarks  and  Historic  Person- 
ages of  Boston.  Boston,  1900,  406,  18.) 

Title  searches  conducted  in  the  Suffolk 
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County  Courthouse  also  indicate  that  distilleries 
were  located  in  the  South  Cove  at  least  until  1811, 

1)  On  October  25,  1811,  David  S.  Ingersoll,  a 
Charlestown  merchant,  sold  land  and  a  distill 

•house  to  Fitch  Tufts,  a  Boston  distiller,  on 
the  present  location  of  77  South  Street, 
(folio  238   libra  273) 

2)  The  description  of  the  parcel  in  the  above 
deed  indicates  a  distill  house  located  west 
of  that  parcel,  o\imed  by  Thomas  Hill  and  on 
the  present  location  of  Lincoln  and  Tufts 
Streets. 

In  addition  to  the  Front  Street  project, 
an  old  colonial  order  proclaimed,  "that  all  creeks, 
coves,  and  other  places  about  and  upon  salt  water 
where  the  sea  ebbs  and  flov;s,  the  propietor  of 
the  land  adjoining  shall  have  propriety  to  the 
low  water  nark"   This  order  was  in  part  respon- 
sible for  early  land  reclamation  from  marshes 
in  Boston  and  provided  and  incentive  to  shape 
the  property  rights  to  a  constant  extension  of 
the  low  water  mark. 

(State  Street  Trust  Company,  Boston' s  Growth . 
.  Boston,  1910,  18. ) 


Chapter  3 


THE  SOUTH  COVE  AS  A  PLANNED 
DEVELOPMENT:   1830  -  1880 
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The  development  of  the  South  Cove  during  the 
1830 's  was  closely  related  to  the  development  of 
railroads  in  Massachusetts  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  for  the  area  was  planned  as 
a  terminus  for  the  railroad  lines  extending  west 
and  south  of  Boston.   The  history  of  early  rail- 
roading in  Massachusetts  therefore  warrants  con- 
sideration, for  timing  of  and  local  attitudes 
toward  the  first  railroads  in  the  Commonwealth 
directly  affected  the  outcome  of  the  South  Cove 
development. 

The  first  railroad  in  the  country  was  located 
in  Boston  —  the  horse-powered  Granite  Railroad, 
Chartered  in  May  1826,  the  railway  was  built  by 
Gridley  Bryant  to  convey  granite  from  Quincy  to 
Boston  for  the  building  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment.   Spurred  on  by  the  succuss  of  his  venture, 
Bryant  created  a  railroad  party  in  the  Commonwealth 

to  promote  the  building  of  more  railroads   and  to 

2 

rechannal  local  interests  in  canals  to  railroads. 

Thus,  in  the  fall  of  1826,  Col.  Thomas  Perkins, 
the  financier  of  the  Granite  Railroad,  presented  a 
petition  to  the  State  Legislature  requesting  that 
surveys  be  conducted  for  a  railroad  connecting 
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Boston  to  the  Hudson  River.   Upon  recommendation 
by  Dr.  Abner  Phelps,  a  representative  from  Boston, 
a  joint  committee  was   ordered  by  the  House  to  sit 
during  recess  to  "consider  the  practicality  and  ex- 
pediency of  constructing  such  a  railv/ay."    Although 

the  Senate  failed  to  concur,  the  House  appointed  a 

4 

distinguished  committee  to  look  into  the  matter. 

This  act  proved  to  be  the  first  concerted  action 
in  Massachusetts  in  the  investigation  into  the  con- 
struction of  a  commercial  railway  through  the  Com- 
monwealth.  "That  it  v;as  not  taken  was  also  un- 
questionable due  to  Bryant's  success  in  obtaining 
a  charter  for  the  smaller  enterprise,  which,  having 

a  distinct  object  in  view,  both  practical  and  patri- 

5 
otic,  had  not  aroused  conservative  apprehensions." 

The  final  report  of  the  committee  was  issued  in 
January  1827,  yet  despite  the  advent  of  steara-pov;ered 
locomotives  in  England  spoke  only  of  a  magnified 
"Granite  Railroad"  through  Massachusetts. ° 

From  1826  to  1830  little  happened  regarding  the 
construction  of  railroads  in  Massachusetts,  due  largely 
to  the  indifference  of  the  country  state  representa- 
tives and  to  the  shifting  of  the  center  of  national 

7 
economic  activity  from  Boston  to  New  York  City, 

These  four  years  v/ere  to  serve,  according  to  Charles 

F.  Adams  in  The  Canal  and  Railroad  Enterprise  of 
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Boston,  as  the  educational  stage  of  railroading 

8 

in  Massachusetts.   Nathan  Hale,  the  editor  of  the 

"Daily  Advertiser"  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Internal  Improvements,  became  the  most 
influential  "educator",  as  he  reported  the  latest 
railroading  advances  in  America  and  abroad.   The 
Board  of  Internal  Improvements,  chosen  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1828,  issued  in  1829  a  report  on 
the  potential  of  railroads  in  the  Commonwealth, 
discussing  the  costs  and  benefits  of  such  a  system 
and  recommending  that  railroads  were  a  practical 

maeans  of  transportxng  commercial  and  industrial 

^^^ — ^  9 

goods  and  materials.    In  January  1830  petitions 

were  presented  to  the  legislature  for  the  incorpor- 
ation of  private  railroad  companies  in  the  state, 
and  the  age  of  railroading  began  in  Massachusetts. 
At  the  outset,  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Rail- 
road, which  terminated  in  the  South  Cove  and  ex- 
tended as  far  as  V7orcester,  aroused  the  most  inter- 
est in  Boston,  for  there  v/ere  many  stockholders  and 
many  holders  of  only  a  few  shares^  in  addition  to  a 
large  amount  of  stock  taken  by  businessmen  desirous 
of  promoting  a  Vi7estern  line.   The  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester Railroad  was  first  used  to  haul  gravel 
from  Boston  suburbs  on  April  4,  1834,  and  a  few  days 
later  carried  its  first  passengers  —  a  trial  trip 
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to  Newton  taking  ,  at  20  miles  per  hour,  39  minutes. 
By  May  1834  the  railroad  was  conducting  regular  ser- 
vice betv/een  Boston  and  points  east  of  Vtorcester, 
and  by  June  1835  the  line  had  been  completed  to 
Worcester,     One  hundred  passengers  per  day  were 

carried  between  Boston  and  Worcester  as  of  1838, 

12 

indicating  to  some  degree  the  success  of  the  line. 

The  Old  Colony  Railroad,  which  opened  between 
Boston  and  Plymouth  in  1845,  also  located  its  ter- 
minal in  the  South  Cove.   This  line  grew  by  aquisi- 
tions,  expanding  its  service  to  the  South  Shore  and 
Rhode  Island  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 

century.   By  1870  this  line  held  more  miles  of  track 

14 
475  —  than  any  other  system  in  Massachusetts. 

The  third  railroad  to  terminate  in  the  South 

Cove  v;as  the  Western  Railroad,  using  the  Boston  and 

Worcester's  depots.   Chartered  in  1833,  the  line 

reached  Albany  from  Worcester  in  the  winter  of 

15 
1841-1842.    The  V7estern  thus  served  as  an  exten- 
sion of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  in  joining  Boston 
to  upper  New  York  State  and  the  Erie  Canal. 

The  three  initial  railroads  in  Boston,  the 
Boston  and  Worcester,  the  Boston  and  Providence, 
and  the  Boston  and  Lowell,  were  largely  completed 
by  1835,  by  V7hich  time  they  incorporated  120  miles 
of  track  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,000.  —  most  of  which 
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had  been  raised  in  Boston.^^   These  roads,  however, 
proved  to  be  less  profitable  than  the  Middlesex 
Canal,  and  thus  the  financing  of  the  Western  over 
the  Berkshires  proved  difficult.   Although  the 
Western  Railroad  v;as  eventually  built  by  outside 
capital  and  state  aid,  and  separate  from  the  Boston 
and  Worcester  Railroad ,-^^  the  completion  of  a  rail- 
road line  linking  Boston  to  the  Erie  Canal  was 
achieved  too  late  to  place  Boston  in  favorable 
railroad  competion  V7ith  New  York,  Baltimore,  and 

]  7 

Philadelphia,     For  indeed,  the  initial  skeptical 
response  of  Bostonians  to  railroads  and  the  sub- 
sequent delay  created  in  popularizing  the  acceptance 
of  this  new  mode  of  transportation,  only  increased 
the  railroading  gap  between  Boston  and  other  major 
Eastern  ports. 
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The  development  of  the  South  Cove  was  fostered 
largely  by  the  momentum  behind  railroad  development 
in  Boston  in  the  1830 's.   As  the  need  for  railroad 
terminals  within  the  city  increased,  the  South  Cove 
was  viewed  by  developers  as  the  most  advantageous 
location  for  the  terminals,  for  the  Cove  was  adjacent 
to  a  channal  which  would  allow  direct  transferral  of 
freight  between  railroad  cars  and  ships.   The 
charter  to  fill  in  the  Cove  and  provide  a  terminal 
for  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  was  awarded 


to  the  South  Cove  Corporation,  v/hich  was  incorporated 
on  January  31,  1833.    The  Act  of  Incorporation 

not  only  awarded  pov/ers  in  the  development  of  the 

2 

Cove,  but  also  regulated  the  railroad  development, 

3  4 

waterfront  development,   wharf  access,   property 

5  6 

rights,   and  municipal  obligations.    Thus,  a 

forerunner  of  municipal  building  regulations  were 
established  for  the  development  of  the  South  Cove, 
in  order  to  protect  other  property  owners  in  the 
area  and  city  interests. 

The  agreement  betv;een  the  South  Cove  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  was 
finalized  in  April  1833,  at  which  time  the  Corpora- 
tion provided  a  $75,000.  bonus  to  the  railroad  for 
the  location  of  all  railroad  depots  within  the  Cove. 
At  that  time,  the  area  was  also  laid  out  in  plan. 
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and  five  hundred  shares  of  $800.  each  ($400,000.  total) 
were  subscribed  to  finance  the  purchase  of  the  land 

flats  and  adjacent  real  estate,  the  actual  filling 

g 
in  of  the  Cove,  and  the  bonus  to  the  railroad.   In 

1834  the  nood  of  the  South  Cove  developers  was  op- 
timistic, especially  regarding  the  demand  for  real 

9 
estate  and  the  value  of  land  in  the  city,  and  the 

future  of  railroading  in  the  state.     It  was  also 

expected  that  a  second  railroad  would  enter  the 

South  Cove  —  the  proposed  line  to  Tauton 

and  that  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  would 

12 

eventually  build  a  merchandize  depot  in  the  Cove. 

Railroads  were  thus  forecast  as  the  foundation 
of  commercial  activity  in  the  South  Cove,  both  as 
a  means  of  transporting  goods  from  outside  the  city 
and  as  a  means  of  transporting  goods  v/ithin  the  dis- 
trict itself.   The  first  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  so  states:  "It  is  in- 
tended that  rail-tracks  shall  be  laid  dovm  in  all 
the  pricipal  streets,  so  that,  if  effect,  vessels, 
as  well  as  rail-cars,  can  communicate  with  every 

store,  and  goods  can  be  moved  with  the  greatest 

tfl3 
facility.     The  laying  out  of  tracks  on  the  streets 

for  internal  transportation  also  indicates  the 

optimistic  view  &f  railroads  that  the  Corporation 

held,  and  became  a  unique  model  of  land  use  planning 
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incorporating  railroads  in  Boston  —  a  model 
which  would  later  influence  the  development  of 
street  cars  for  local  public  transportation  fifty 
years  later. 

The  Report  to  the  Board  of  1835  continued 
the  optimism  shovm  in  the  report  of  the  previous 

year,  as  land  was  expected  to  rise  in  value  by  the 

14 
time  of  actual  sale,    and  the  railroad  had  con- 
tinued its  tracks  to  the  edge  of  the  Cove. 
"The  immense  amount  of  business,  heretofore  almost  ' 
exclusively  confined  to  State  Street,  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  seems  to  be  fast  diffusing  to- 
wards the  north  and  south  portions  of  the  City," 
states  the  report  of  that  year.   Railroads  were 
not  the  only  interest  of  the  Corporation,  for 
between  1834  and  183  6  the  South  Cove  Corporation 
was  engaged  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  land 
other  than  railroad  concerns.   The  Corporation 
bought  existing  land  adjacent  to  the  filled  area 

from  individual  o\^mers,  in  order  that  the  entire 

17 
area  be  built  as  a  unified  development.     Per- 
haps the  most  significant  of  these  transactions 
was  with  the  Proprietors  of  the  City  Hotel  Corpora- 
tion.  A  lot  on  the  corner  of  Beach  and  Lincoln 

18 
Streets  was  sold  to  the  Hotel  Corporation  in  1835, 

19 
and  v;ork  on  a  hotel  was  commenced  in  1836.     Ad- 
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ditional  land  was  sold  to  the  Hotel  Corporation 
in  1837,  for  which  the  South  Cove  Corporation 

received  $30,000.  in  stock  of  the  Hotel  Corpora- 

20 
tion  at  par  value.     This  latter  exchange  formed  a 

vital  link  among  the  economic  interests  in  the 
South  Cove  —  railroads,  commercial,  and  develop- 
mental —  so  that  the  subsequent  success  or  failure 
of  each  would  determine,  in  part,  the  fate  of  the 
others. 

As  of  1S36  about  one  half  of  the  filling  in  of 
the  South  Cove  had  been  completed  and  the  railroad 

v/as  carrying  passengers  into  the  Cove  depot  opposite 

21 
the  proposed  hotel.     Nevertheless,  the  sale  of 

stock  in  the  Corporation  during  its  first  two  years 
had  not  been  conducted  as  well  as  originally  antici- 
pated, due  primarily  to  the  unproven  nature  of  the 
project  and  to  skepticism  of  railroads  in  general. 
By  1837,  the  directors  of  the  Corporation  felt  that 
some  gains  had  been  made,  as  the  stock  rose  to  fifty 
percent  above  par,  and  the  corporate  debts  had  been 
paid  with  a  major  portion  of  the  project  completed. 
The  unsuccessful  beginnings  of  the  development,  how- 
ever, caused  the  directors  to  delay  the  selling  of 
the  completed  parcels  within  the  Cove  until  Novem- 
ber 1837,  at  v;hich  time  the  railroad  would  have 

22 

entered  the  South  Cove  terminal. 
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The  sudden  financial  crash  of  1837-1838, 

hov.'ever,  halted  the  planned  sale  of  lots  as  well 
as  severely  afficting  the  entire  development  of  the 
South  Cove.   The  annual  Report  of  1838  states, "The 
year  which  has  just  closed  has  been  one  of  great 
alarm  and  apprehension  for  operatives  and  capitalists, 
...   The  disposition  to  purchase  the  most  productive 
property  and  to  risk  the  chances  which  usually  ac- 
company it,  has  given  place  to  a  preference  for 

24 

the  more  permanent  and  sure  modes  of  xnvestment," 

Despite  the  adverse  economic  situation,  ironically 
created  by  wild  land  speculation  in  the  West,  the 
directors  of  the  Corporation  still  held  characteris- 
tic optimism  for  the  enterprise  —  and  the  return 
of  national  economic  stability.   The  financial 
problems  of  the  Corporation  were  blamed  on  the 
national  economy,  rather  than  the  validity  of  the 
project  itself,  as  the  report  cited  expectations 

of  rising  land  values  and  the  success  of  the  hotel 

25 

in  the  South  Cove, 

In  183S  the  connection  between  the  Corporation 
and  the  City  Hotel  Corporation  was  discontinued, 

due  to  the  burden  of  the  hotel  upon  the  South 

26 
Cove  Corporation's  restricted  resources.     In 

that  year  also  the  Western  Railroad  cars  entered 

27 
the  Cove  terminal  from  Springfield,    though 
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the  Corporation  remained  in  an  unfavorable  position 
regarding  the  sale  of  its  land,  for  the  state  of 
the  national  economy  determined  that  a  public 
auction  would  yield  little  profit.   Therefore,  it 
was  decided  to  auction  415  parcels  to  the  stock- 
holders, at  prices  fixed  near  cost.   The  more  val- 
uable parcels,  such  as  the  wharves,  were  not 

auctioned  in  order  to  await  a  more  favorable  per- 

28 
iod.     Despite  the  financial  problems  the  Corpora- 
tion had  sustained  since  inception,  the  directors 
remained  optimistic  over  the  future  of  their  in- 
vestment: "From  this  view,  it  will  be  easy  for 
every  one  to  make  his  ov;n  estimate  of  the  present 
value  of  the  lands  nov;  belonging  to  the  Corporation; 
and  of  their  probable  increase  in  value,  when  a 

great  portion  of  the  lots  already  sold  shall  have 

29 
been  built  upon,  ..." 

In  1839  the  filling  in  of  the  South  Cove  was 
completed.   The  position  of  the  Corporation  remained 
unchanged  however,  for  ther  were  no  land  transactions 
due  to  the  unfavorable  economic  conditions  for  such 
a  sale  in  the  city  —  yet  the  optimism  of  the  dixectors 
v;as  undiminished. "" 

Public  auctions  of  land  in  the  South  Cove  were 
finally  introduced  in  1841.   Although  the  sale  of 
420  lots  was  open  to  the  public,  stockholders  v/ere 
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the  only  purchasers,  probably  since  the  profits  of 

the  sale  were  to  be  distributed  as  dividends  among 

31 

the  shareholders.     Some  of  these  lots  subsequently  were 

sold  to  non-stockholders,  yet  the  majority  of  stock- 
holders held  on  to  their  land,  to  await  better  finan- 
cial circumstances  for  resale.   Development  of  the 

area  commenced  in  1840,  as  114  dwellings,  77  of 

32 

which  v;ere  brick,  were  constructed. 

Additional  land  auct   ns  were  held  in  1841. 
Although  the  proceedings  and  conditions  of  this 
sale  were  not  mentioned  in  the  Board  of  Directors 
Reports,  the  report  of  1842  states  that  127  dwellings 

and  stores,  114  of  which  were  brick,  were  erected  in 

33 
the  Cove  in  1841.     Thus,  by  1842  the  South  Cove 

began  to  realized  the  development  the  the  directors 
of  the  Corporations  had  anticipated  nine  years 
earlier.   Yet,  although  the  Corporation  had  gone 
to  much  trouble  and  expense  to  develop  the  South 
Cove  —  insecuring  flats  and  fill,  in  purchasing 
adjacent  estates,  and  in  actually  carrying  out 
the  operation  —  and  had  added  77  acres  and  rail- 
road terminals  to  the  city,  the  corporation  it- 
self had  not  been  able  to  achieve  profits  from 
the  development. 

The  development  of  the  South  Cove  serves  as 
a  classic  case  of  poor  real  estate  specualtion,  for 
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the  adverse  financial  conditions  of  the  country, 
coupled  v.'ith  the  innovative  and  unproven  nature 
of  the  development,  forced  the  developers  to  grant 
concessions,  such  as  ninimum  price  auctions,  in 
order  to  finance  the  large  debt  incurred  in  de- 
velopment.  Although  it  may  be  argued  that  the 
auctions  shifted  financial  responsibilities  from 
the  Corporation  to  the  stockholders,  it  still  re- 
mains that  the  development  itself  was  a  failure 
economically.   Railroads  v;ere  introduced  to  the 
area,  yet  their  presence  created  a  negligible 
effect  on  the  subsequent  development  and  use  in 
the  area,  except  for  the  hotel.   Dv;ellings  became 
the  major  use  in  the  area,  as  the  tight  money 
situation  during  the  period  of  development  re- 
stricted commercial  relocation  and  the  creation 
of  nev;  f  irms^  and  the  unprecedented  nature  of  the 
project  left  commercial  activities  unV'/illing  to 
move  into  the  new  development.   In  addition,  the 
unproven  advantages  of  locating  near  to  railroad 
terminals  limited  commercial  activity  in  the 
South  Cove,  for  the  success  of  railroads  in  Mas- 
achusetts  as  of  1842  had  not  been  established. 

The  development  of  the  South  Cove  therefore 
illustrates  the  importance  of  precedence  in  real 
estate,  especially  in  the  image  fixed  in  the  minds 
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of  potential  investors  during  inception  and  exe- 
cution of  a  project,  and  the  disadvantages  of  re- 
lying too  heavily  on  an   improved  commercial  activity, 
Although  the  developers  of  the  South  Cove  could  not 
have  been  expected  to  foresee  the  financial  disasters 
of  1837-1840,  the  risk  involved  in  railroad-oriented 
development  was,  from  the  beginning,  apparent.   The 
South  Cove  was  destined,  therefore,  not  to  become 
a  visionary  model  of  commercial  activity  and  land 
use  planning,  but  rather  an  area  of  extremely  modest 
dwellings,  mixed  with  residential-related  commercial 
uses  and  the  railroads. 

Aside  from  the  lack  of  mercantile  interest  in 
the  area,  the  predominant  use  of  low-cost  dwellings 
v;as  probably  instituted  as  a  result  of  the  demand 
for  inexpensive  housing,  created  by  the  strong  flow 
of  immigrants  into  Boston,  and  the  undesirability  of 
the  area  for  posher  residences.   In  addition,  the 
building  of  tenements  would  provide  the  owners  of 
the  lots  with  a  reliable  source  of  income  with  a 
minimal  amount  of  maintenance.   The  poor  timing 
and  unprecedented  aspects  of  the  South  Cove  develop- 
ment thus  forced  the  project  to  be  realized  much 
differently  as  originally  planned,  and  consequently 
the  type  of  development  that  was  created  cast  an 
unprestigeous  and  undesirable  attitue  towards  the 
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the  area  —  an  attitude,  despite  later  redevelop- 
ment, the  area  has  not  yet  shaken. 
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Except  for  railroad  structures  and  the 
United  States  Hotel,  very  little  is  known  of  the 
buildings  existing  in  the  Leather  District  between 
1840  and  1880,  for  no  prints  or  descriptions  have 
been  recorded  to  document  appearance.   It  is  known, 
however,  that  many  of  the  buildings  vrere  three  and 
four  story  dwellings,  built'  of  brick  or  wood.   Brick 
structures,  similar  in  size  to  Leather  District 
buildings,  still  exist  in  Chinatown,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Harvard  Street  and  Harrison  Avenue.   Since 
the  style  of  these  dwellings  is  typical  of  the  early 
reneteenth  century,  it  is  probable  that  the  Chinatown 
houses  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Leather  District 
The  remains  of  the  development     that  took  place 
in  the  South  Cove  in  the  1840 's,  these  dwellings  are 
not  unlike  low-cost  structures  built  in  neighboring 
sections  of  Boston  in  the  same  period. 

The  facades  of  the  dwellings  are  flat  and  simple 
in  the  Georgian  tradition,  with  the  fa,lt  stone  lin- 
tels serving  as  the  only  form  of  ornamentation.   De- 
spite the  narrow  (20  feet)  lots  on  which  these  build- 
ings v;ere  situated,  the  continuous  pitched  roofs  and 
uniformity  of  appaarance  give  the  whole  a  street  facade 
that  is  harmonious  in  its  continuity  of  forms.   Al- 
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though  not  as  elegant  as  the  houses,  built  on 
Beacon  Hill  and  in  the  South  End  during  the  same 
period,  for  the  South  Cove  houses  were  intended  as 
purely  functional  buildiings,  the  dwellings  never- 
theless achieve  a  humanistic  quality  through  the 
use  of  small  scale  and  simplified  elements. 

Much  more  is  known  of  the  railroad  buildings 
than  of  the  residential  and  small  commercial  struc- 
tures in  the  Leather  District,  for  the  railroad 
depots  were  often  mentioned  in  nineteenth  century 
local  histories.   The  original  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroad  Station,  built  in  1836,  was  "a  rather  plain 

structure,  presenting  no  architectural  features 

2 

worthy  of  mention,"   A  low  brick  structure,  the 

station  displayed  its  utilitarian  intentions  in 
the  simplified  elements  and  flat  surface.   Although 
the  station  was  considered  a  landmark  by  1865,  the 
railroad  company  felt  it  needed  a  more  commodious 

and  comfortable  passenger  station,  and  so  in  1881 

3 
a  new  station  was  built  on  the  same  site.    Designed 

by  Alexander  Esty,  the  station  was  arranged  longi- 
tudinally so  that  inv;ard  and  outward  traffic  activ- 
ities would  occur  in  distinct  and  separate  areas 
of  the  building,   A  large  portico  formed  an  entrance 
to  the  main  v;aiting  room,  which  was  divided  into 
separate  areas  for  men  and  v:omen.   The  ladies  room 
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was  especially  luxurious,  with  "three  large  fire- 
places fifteen  feet  in  height,  built  of  McGregor 

freestone  --  a  recognition  of  the  aesthetic  tendencies 

4 
of  times,"    The  "aesthetic  tendencies  of  the  times" 

also  determined  the  form  of  the  exterior,  for  the 

5 

materials,  pressed  brick  with  granite  trimmings, 

and  multiple  pitched  roofs  were  designed  in  a  simp- 
lified version  of  the  High  Victorian  Gothic,  a 
style  popular  daring  the  late  1870 's  and  1880 's. 

The  other  station  located  in  the  Leather  Dis- 
trict was  that  of  the  ad  Colony  Railroad  built  in 
1847  at  the  southeast  corner  of  South  and  Kneeland 
Streets.    The  three  story  structure,  built  of  brick 
and  stone,  "presents  a  plain  substantial  front." 
The  Old  Colony  Station,  as  well  as  the  first  Bos- 
ton and  Worcester  Station,  demonstrates  the  emphasis 
placed  upon  functional  criteria  in  the  design  of 
railroad  buildings  during  the  early  stages  of  rail- 
road development.   That  the  railroads  were  becoming 
more  profitable,  at  least  in  terms  of  passenger 
traffic,  in  the  late  1870 's  is  also  revealed  in 
the  architecture  of  the  more  elegant  Boston  and 
Albany  Station  of  1881. 

The  building  most  often  mentioned  in  local 
histories,  however,  was  the  first  and  most  important 
commercial  activity  of  the  Leather  District  aside 
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from  the  railroads  —  the  United  States  Hotel, 
Built  in  1836,  the  hotel  building  was  a  combination 
of  the  plain  Adams  style  and  Jeffersonian  classicism. 
The  main  body  of  the  building  was  brick,  flat  and 
unornamented,  and  topped  with  a  pitched  roof  with 
projecting  dormers.   The  classical  elements  were  us^d 
for  ornamental  elements  in  the  portico,  cornice,. 
and  ground  floor  shops.   The  Doric  order  was 
employed  in  the  columns  and  entabletures,  as  was 
most  common  in  Jeffersonian  Classical  buildings, 
providing  relief  for  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  whole. 
This  Affect  was  not  fully  achieved,  however,  since 
the  classical  forms  were  attached  to,  rather  than 
integrated  into  the  entire  form  of  the  structure. 
Despite  its  failings  in  style,  the  United  States 

Hotel  was  a  popular  and  profitable  enterprise.  The 

9 
five  story  building  was  twice  enlarged,    and  was 

frequented  by  various  types  of  people,  from  tran- 
sient visitors  to  wealthy  families  seeking  a  winter 
residence.    The  hotel  was  also  the  place  in  which 
Charles  Summer  entertained  Charles  Dickens  during 
his  American  tour,  and  served  for  a  time  as  the  home 
of  Daniel  Webster, 

The  early  nineteenth  century  architecture  of 
the  Leather  District,  based  upon  the  humble  begin- 
nings of  the  South  Cove  Development,  thus  assumed 
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the  simple  and  straightforward  elements  of  the 
Adams  style.   Utilitarian  in  nature,  the  buildings 
nevertheless  retained  an  integrity  through  repeti- 
tion of  elements  and  uniformity  of  scale.   The  small 
scale  of  the  buildings  and  expendible  nature  of 
low  cost  housing,  however,  coupled  with  the  inde- 
pedence  of  the  neighboring  uses  from  the  railroads, 
were  to  serve  as  significant  factors  in  the  redevel- 
opment of  the  area  in  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
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The  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad  was  chartered 
on  June  5,1830,  with  a  forty  year  franchise;   the 
stock  was  taken  in  large  blocks  by  men  interested 
in  Lowell  manufacturing.   On  June  22,1831,  the 
Boston  and  Providence  Railroad  was  chartered. 
Although  the  last  to  be  chartered  (June  23,  1831), 
the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  was  the  first 
to  actually  operated  (April  14,1834  to  Newton). 
(Ibid.,  1062.) 

The  Boston  and  V7orcester  stock  was  taken 
of  men  desirous  of  promoting  a  western  line. 
In  1832,  a  satisfactory  report  was  made  to  the 
subscribers  as  to  surveys  and  estimates,  and 
the  stock  in  the  railroad  was  made  absolute. 
(Bacon,  Book  of  Boston .  104) 

Langtry,  Metropolitan.  1064. 

Ibid. .  1064. 

Whitehill,  Topographical  History,  105. 
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Langtry,  Metropolitan.  1064. 

Ibid. .  1065. 

The  delay  caused  by  the  "educational  stage" 
regarding  railroading  in  Massachusetts  is  illus- 
trated by  the  development  of  railroad  systems  in 
other  states.   In  1830,  Baltimore  opened  a  line, 
in  1831  a  rail  connection  was  made  between  Albany 
and  Schenectady,  and  by  1834  Philadelphia  had 
established  a  line  as  far  as  the  Susquehanna. 
Although  these  lines  were  very  short  and  depended 
on  water  routes,  they  were  developed  v^ell  enough 
ahead  of  Boston's  system  to  establish  favorable 
trade  agreements  . 

(R.N.  Current,  American  History.  New  York,  1961, 
282.) 
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N.B.  Shurtleff ,  A  Topographical  and  Historical 
Description  of  Boston.  Boston,  1872,  125. 

The  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the  South  Cove 
Corporation  states,  "That  said  corporation  shall 
have  power  to  purchase,  hold  and  possess  any  part 
or  all  the  land,  wharves  and  flats,  with  the 
buildings  and  other  improvements  thereon  standing, 
lying  easterly  of  Front  street,  southerly  of  Es- 
sex street,  and  westerly  of  Sea  street,  in  the 
city  of  Boston. " 
(Act  of  Incorporation 
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the 
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1834,  19.) 

Act  of  Incorporation. 

20. 

21. 

Ibid.,  22. 

Ibid. .  21. 

Ibid. ,21. 

Ibid. .  21,  22. 

First  Report .  5,  6.   The  report  states  that 
100,000.  square  feet,  bordering  150.  feet  opposite 
the  Free  Bridge,  and  30,000.  square  feet  on  the 
corner  of  Beach,  Lincoln  and  Albany  Streets  for 
a  passenger  depot  were  sold  to  the  Boston  and 
Worcester  Railroad.   The  $65,000.  value  of  the 
property  was  to  be  included  as  part  of  the 
$75,000.  bonus  paid  to  the  railroad. 

Sixth  Report .  1839,  9.   Although  the  cap- 
ital with  which  the  Corporation  commenced  amounted 
to  $400,000.,  the  total  projected  cost  was  one 
million  dollars. 

First  Report .  11. 

Ibid. .  12. 

Ibid. .  13. 
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Ibid. ,  14. 
Ibid. .  15. 
Second  Report .  1835,  6,  7. 


Ibid. .  6.   At  this  tine  the  tracks  had 
crossed  Washington  Street,  and  the  continuation 
of  tracks  to  the  passenger  and  merchandize  depots 
was  expected  to  be  completed  the  following  summer. 


Ibid. .  7. 

"the  corporation  now  own  all  the  estates 
and  water  rights  that  are  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful developement  of  their  enterprise;   having 
purchased  all  from  Lovering's  \vharf ,  near  Castle 
Street,  to  Haskins  ITharf ,  near  South  Street,  in- 
clusive, —  containing  about  2,440,000  square 
feet  —  equal  to  56  acres." 
(Ibid. .  6.) 

Third  Report.  1836,  5, 
Fourth  Report.  1837,  7. 
Ibid. .  10. 


Third  Report.  3. 
Fourth  Report.  11. 

The  panic  of  1837  was  created  by  an  increase 
in  American  specie,  which  caused  prices  to  rise 
in  the  United  States.   "The  inflation  had  to  end, 
and  even  be  replaced  by  deflation,  if  the  British 
stopped  exporting  capital  to  the  United  States. 
The  Bank  of  England  though  it  was  losing  specie 
to  the  United  States  in  late  1836  and  acted  to 
restrain  the  capital  flow.   This  produced   a  com- 
mercial crisis  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
breaking  point  did  not  come  until  the  price  of 
cotton  fell  in  early  1837.   As  this   important 
price  fell,  the  credit  structure  built  with  cot- 
ton as  security  collapsed.   Banks  in  the  United 
States  refused  to  preserve  the  convertibility 
of  their  notes  and  deposits   into  specie  and 
thus  into  foreign  exchange  at  a  fijced  rate;  the 
United  States  effectively  devalued  for  a  short  time." 
(P.  Temin,  The  Jacksonian  Economy.  Eew  York,  1969, 
174.  ) 
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The  effect  of  the  1837  panic  upon  the 
South  Cove  development  was  a  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  capital  available  to  finance  the 
project,  for  previously  English  capital  had 
flowed  into  large  projects  such  as  the  South 
Cove  and  into  canal  and  railroad  development 
in  the  U.S.  The  panic  affected  the  railroads, 
upon  v/hich  the  success  of  the  South  Cove  hinged, 
in  a  similar  way.  The  Panic  also  created  finan- 
cial conservatism  in  Boston,  thus  limiting  the 
capital  potential  investors  were  willing  to 
place  in  such  a  speculative  and  high-risk  pro- 
ject. The  linking  of  the  South  Cove  with 
land  speculation  in  the  West,  which  was  com- 
pletely different  in  nature,  no  doubt  hindered 
the  ability  to  raise  capital. 

The  deflation  produced  as  a  result  of  the 
Panic  served  to  decrease  the  value  of  the  South 
Cove's  assets,  primarily  the  land  created,  and 
thus  placed  the  development  in  a  poor  financial 
position  for  some  time  after  the  original  Panic. 
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Chapter  4 


THE  ESTABLISHJ'IEIIT  OF  BUILDING 
REGULATIONS  IN  BOSTON 


foreign  dry  goods ,  earthenv/are ,  and  a  portion  of  ready 

2 

made  clothing   —  rapid  redevelopment  of  the  area 

was  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  this  important 
form  of  economic  activity  in  the  city.   Severely 

affected  were  the  leather  and  shoe  industries  —  185 

3 
such  firms  v/ere  destroyed  on  Pearl  Street  alone 

which  were  two  of  the  industries  to  relocate  out- 
side the  limits  of  the  commercial  core  and  into  the 
present  Leather  District. 

Aside  from  the  destruction  of  the  center  of  the 
leather  and  other  wholesale  industries,  the  fire  also 
prompted  the  state  legislature  to  pass  an  act  to  pro- 
vide more  stringent  city  building  laws  designed  to 

prevent  the  re-erection  of  hazardous  classes  of 

4 
structures.    Although  Boston  had  established  a 

department  for  the  inspection  and  authorization  of 


The  Great  Fire  of  1872,  which  destroyed  the 
entire  business  district  of  Boston,  indirectly  al- 
tered the  urban  form  and  economic  base  of  the  Leather 
District,  for  devastion  created  by  the  fire  resulted 
in  an  era  of  redelopment  and  expansion  of  Boston's 
commercial  core.    Since  most  of  the  wholesale  trade      ^  / 


^1 


S-v 


in  Boston  lay  within  the  district  destroyed  —  hides,     p a 

0   / 
leather,  shoes,  wool,  hardware,  paper,  donestic  and 


r/ 
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buildings  in  1871,  the  building  standards  prior  to 
the  fire  were  minimal.   As  shov;n  in  the  Acts  of  1873, 
the  1872  fire  served  as  an  impetus  in  the  creation 
of  higher  standards  and  stronger  enforcement  of  con- 
struction requirements  in  Boston,   The  new  laws  regu- 
lated "every  phase  of  building  from  the  driving  of 
the  pile  foundation  to  the  construction  of  heating 
ducts  and  roofs,"  according  to  Bunting.   Restrictions 
pertaining  to  commercial  structures  affected  both  in- 
dividual structures  and  urban  space,  for  the  code 
required  that  party  walls  be  carried  above  the  level 
of  the  roof,  that  exteriors  —  45  or  more  feet  above 
street  level  —  be  made  of  or  covered  by  a  non-com- 
bustible material ,  that  bay  v;indows  above  the  second 
story  not  be  constructed  of  wood,  that  wood  joists 
be  carried  a  maximum  of  25  feet  in  buildings  wider 
than  30  feet,  and  that  intermediate  bearing  walls 
be  constructed.   These  lav;s  also  limited  the  height 
of  buildings,  except  for  church  spires,  to  not  greater 
than  two  and  one  half  times  the  width  of  the  widest 
street,  not  to  exceed  125  feet. 

The  consequence  of  the  more  stringent  building 
lav.'s  was  to  greatly  restrict  commercial  architecture 
in  Boston.   Freestone  and  marble  were  therefore  used 

in  the  construction  of  store  fronts  as  the  use  of  the 

7 
previously  popular  iron  front  was  limited.    Level 
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rooflines  were  restricted  by  the  party  wall  law,  as 
V7ere  large  open  interior  spaces  by  the  joist  and 
partition  wall  laws.   Most  important,  however,  the 
skyline  of  Boston  was  limited  to  80  -  100  feet. 
This  limitation,  coupled  v;ith  the  load-bearing  par- 
tition wall  requirement,  in  effect  outlawed  the  use 
of  newer  structural  techniques  of  the  period,  the 
steel  frame  skyscaper.   Thus,  as  a  result  of  the 
fire,  Boston  was  no  longer  able  to  keep  abreast  of 
newer  styles  and  technologies  in  building  and  con- 
cepts of  land  use  planning.  Consequently,  Boston 
was  forced  to  develop  new  areas  for  commercial  use, 
rather  than  create  higher  densities  in  existing 
commercial  areas.   The  restriction  placed  upon  verti- 
cal expansion  would  thus  greatly  affect  the  architecture 
and  land  use  in  dovmtovm  Boston,  and  of  the  Leather 
District  in  particular,  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 


The  causes  of  the  spread  of  the  fire,  as 
realized  by  Boston  city  officials  and  architects, 
v;arrants  consideration,  for  the  attitudes  towards 
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architecture  after  the  fire  resulted  in  a  conserva- 
tism that  greatly  influenced  the  urban  form  of  Bos- 
ton well  into  the  tv7entieth  century.   Architects,  in 
their  use  of  iron  structure,  were  seen  by  both  city 
officials  and  the  professions  themselves  as  the  chief 
culprits,  with  real  estate  developers  placing  a  close 
second,   John  Damrell,  head  of  the  Fire  Department 
at  the  time  of  the  fire  and  later  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Inspection  of  Buildings,  states,  "Iron 
girders ,  supported  by  iron  columns ,  brick  arches  cov- 
ered with  concrete,  v;ith  iron  truss  roof,  shall  not 
be  accepted  as  fire-proof  construction,  .,,  In  build- 
ing construction  in  cities,  as  now  practiced,  the 
architect  gives  too  much  attention  ato  external  effects, 
and  to  the  convenience  for  business  in  internal  con-** 
struction,  and  therefore  has  to  adjust  his  design  and 

construction  as  near  as  possible  to  the  law  of  mechan- 

g 
ics  on  this  line."   Architects  too  promoted  the 

chastisement  of  their  profession:   "It  is  high  time 
that  a  line  be  sharply  drawn,  beyond  which  the  con- 
venience of  trade  shall  not  jeopardize  the  lives  and 
property  of  one's  neighbors;   and  that  the  essentials 
of  construction  shall  be  controlled  by  experts  under 
the  lav;.   The  experts'  skill  and  art  should  be  em- 
ployed strictly  within  the  limits  of  safety.   If  we 
wish  the  mechanic  to  supplant  us  on  the  one  hand  and 
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the  pictorial  artist  on  the  other,  there  is  no 
surer  way  to  such  a  result  than  neglect  of  our  op- 
portunities to  lead  in  the  art  of  building  and  to 
prove  that  usefulness  and  beauty  can  exist  in  per- 
fect harmony  in  the  same  structure;   and  that  all 

reasonable  business  requirements  can  be  satisfied 

9 
without  the  sacrifice  of  one  to  the  other."    Safety 

and  aesthetics,  thought  many  architects  of  the  per- 
iod, were  contradi  ory  goals.   Yet  the  catastrophic 
nature  of  the  Boston  fire  led  local  architects  to 
emphasize  the  elimination  of  potential  structural 
hazards  rather  than  to  side  with  the  strong  feelings 
of  professionals  toward  style  and  ornament,  as  one 
English  critic  states,  "the  provision  against  dan- 
ger from  fire  cannot  be  allowed  to  override  too 
much  the  immediate  objects  of  architectural  effect 
or  practical  convenience  for  working. "    The  op- 
position of  real  estate  investors  toward  the  re- 
strictions that  a  safety  code  would  impose  upon 
the  functional  aspects  of  their  buildings  and  land 
was  also  viewed  by  Boston  architects  as  unfounded: 
"Your  representatives  were  constantly  met  by  the 
assertion  that  such  restrictions  would  discourage 
investment  and  injure  all  real  estate  interests. 
It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  such  has  not  been 
the  case.   Mill  construction  has  steadily  grown  in 
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favor,  but  it  is  somewhat  difficult  of  adaptation 
by  complicated  structures,  and  is  chiefly  useful  in 
buildings  attacked  by  fire  from  within."    The 

safety  measures  promoted  by  Boston  architects  were 

12 

adopted  by  the  City,  and  thus  the  architects  them- 
selves created  a  building  code  which  was  to  limit 
the  use  of  architectural  innovations  developed  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century.   In  protecting  their  profes- 
sion from  further  blame  in  any  architecture-related 
catastrophies,  the  Boston  architects  took  a  conserva- 
tive stance  on  commercial  architecture,  and  consequently 
severely  limited  the  development  of  their  work. 
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The  fire  broke  out  on  the  corner  of  King- 
ston and  Summer  Streets,  just  north  of  the  Leather 
District,  and  burned  the  area  to  Broad  and  Milk 
Streets,   Sixty  acres  were  destroyed,  containing 
600  buildings,  500  separate  estates,  and  1000 
business  firms.   Economic  losses  were  severe  — 
$24,365,000.  in  land  value,  $13,745,000  in  as- 
sessed building  value,  $38,454,000.  in  assessed 
property  value,  and  $10,000,000,  in  estimated 
non-assessed  property  value  —  a  total  of  $60 
million. 

(C.S.  Damrell,  A  Half  Century  of  Boston's 
Building.  Boston,  1895,  134.) 

E.M.  Bacon,  The  Book  of  Boston:   Fifty 
Years  Recollections  of  the  New  England  Metrop- 
olis. Boston,  1916,  67. 


Ibid. 

^         Bunting,  Back  Bay.  250, 
Ibid. .  476. 


^         Damrell,  Half  Century.  178.   Damrell  also 
states  that  the  width  of  the  street  was  defined 
as  the  distance  between  the  face  of  the  building 
and  the  line  of  the  street  opposite  the  building. 

"^         Boston  Illustrated.  Boston,  1878,  82. 

®         Damrell,  Half  Century.  148. 

^         J. A.  Fox,  "Some  Lessons  of  the  Fire",  Amer- 
ican Architect  and  Building  Hews .  Boston,  XXVI, 
729,  280. 

^°         Ibid.,  281. 

^1        Ibid. .  281,  282. 

^2        fj-j^e  proposal  set  forth  by  Fox  includes  the 
limitation  of  building  height  by  street  width, 
the  restriction  of  floor  -areas  of  business  buildings. 


Chapter  5 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  LEATHER 
DISTRICT:   1880  -  1925 


Since  railroads  had  come  late  to  Boston  due 
to  regional  indifference  and  skepticism,  "Boston, 
in  fact,  lost  its  railroad  lead  in  1826,  ...  and 
was  not  destined  to  regain  it,"  writes  Charles 
Adams.    Thus,  the  Boston  railroads  did  not  prove 
to  be  as  successful  as  the  South  Cove  developers  had 
originally  envisioned,  for  Boston  energy  and  capital 
went  into  the  development  of  a  system  with  Chicago 
and  Nev;  Yorlc  as  the  national  centers.   The  relatively 
late  development  of  railroads  in  Massachusetts  created 
a  competitive  disadvantage  for  Boston-based  lines, 
especially  since  the  New  York  lines,  although  estab- 
lished only  a  few  years  before  the  Boston  lines,  had 
gained  a  monopoly  over  western  shipping  by  agreements 
that  lov/er  rates  would  be  charged  to  the  New  York 
lines,   Boston  therefore  remained  in  last  place  as 
a  center  of  railroad  freight  shipping.   Aside  from 
national  status,  Massachusetts  railroads  had  local 
problems ,  for  their  development  was  unrestricted  by 
the  state.   Numerous  lines  had  been  established  by 
the  Civil  War,  often  with  parallel  tracks.   This  fac- 
tor served  to  increase  competition  amon  various  lines, 
driving  down  rates  and  limiting  the  economic  benefits 
of  cooperative  systems.   Due  to  the  lack  of  a  unified 
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state  systera,  railroad  companies  became  too  con- 
cerned with  local  competition  to  compete  nationally, 
in  effect,  limiting  the  amount  of  profits  and  expan- 
sion of  each  of  the  lines. 

From  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  until  1870,  an 
economic  showdovm  occurred  in  Boston,   This  situa- 
tion halted  further  railroad  development  in  Boston, 

v/hile  New  York,  economically  untouched  by  recession, 

2 

expanded  its  railroad  systera.    The  economic  decline 

of  Boston,  coupled  with  the  thirty  year  feud  over 
rates  betv/een  the  Western  and  Boston  and  Worcester 
Railroads,  precluded  the  development  of  a  competi- 
tive freight  service  to  upper  Hew  York  State  and 

3 

farther  west.    In  1869,  however,  the  situation  re- 
versed.  The  Western  and  Boston  and  Worcester  lines 
consolidated  as  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.   By 
doing  so  the  new  line  was  able  to  gain  control  of 
the  Grand  Junction  Road,  which  linked  the  South 
Cove  terminus  to  the  Boston  docks.   Arrangements 
were  thus  made  with  v;estern  railroad  lines  to  ship 
materials  between  the  West  and  Europe  by  v/ay  of  Bos- 
ton — at  rates  comparable  to  New  York  rates.   This 

agreement  revived  both  ocean  and  railroad  shipping 

4 
m  Boston. 

A  'period  of  consolidation'  for  Boston's  rail 

roads  finally  occurred  in  the  1870 's,  producing  a 
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liraiting  of  competition  and  thus  lowering  the  rates. 
The  New  York,  Nev/  Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad  was 
formed  in  1873,  intensifying  railroad  development  in 
New  England,  as  it  rebttilt  and  consolidated  parts  of 
Massachusetts'  system.    In  1888  the  Old  Colony  Line 
was  absorbed  by  the  Boston  and  Providence  Railroad, 
then  the  second  largest  in  New  England,   In  the  1890' s, 
the  Boston  and  Providence  was  in  turn  absorbed  by  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford.    Although  the  New 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad  thrived  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  for  it 

carried  the  greatest  concentration  of  passenger  traf- 

7 

fie  in  the  country  and  a  great  volume  of  freight, 

its  emergence  as  the  dominant  line  in  the  Northeast 
only  promoted  the  subservience  of  Boston's  railroads 
to  the  New  York  system.   Westward  freight  was  once 
again  channaled  through  New  York  and  carried  through 
Boston  only  for  region  use.   Consequently,  Boston 
again  became  a  regional,  rather  than  a  national, 
center  for  railroad  shipping.   The  regional  nature 
of  the  industry  in  turn  limited  its  growth  and  shifted 
the  commercial  nature  of  the  Leather  District,  adjacent 
to  the  terminals  and  yards,  away  from  railroad  inter- 
ests. 

The  Nev;  York ,  Nev?  Haven  and  Hartford  continued 
to  expand,  however.   In  1909  the  line  acquired  the 
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the  Boston  and  Maine  Railroad,  v/hich  also  operated 
the  Fitchburg  Railroad,  and  so  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  gained  a  transportation  monopoly 

g 

of  the  Northeast.    The  consolidation,  though,  was 
soon  ordered  split  by  the  government,  and  as  a  result 

the  railroad  declined  drastically  in  class  and  bulk 

9 

of  freight  shipped.    The  absorbtion  of  the  Boston 

and  Albany  by  the  New  York  Central  during  this  per- 
iod reduced  the  amount  of  freight  that  the  Boston 
line  had  formerly  carried.    And  so,  despite  the 
recovery  of  the  railroads  in  the  1870 's,  the  Boston 
systems  never  did  achieve  true  national  status. 
This  is  shown  in  Current's  description  of  the  major 
roads  in  the  1890 's,  in  which  no  Boston  lines  are 
listed.  ^^ 

The  Leather  District,  although  adjacent  to 
the  railroad  depots  and  yards  from  the  1830's, 
never  was  influenced  to  any  large  degree  by  the 
railroads  in  terms  of  use,  except  for  a  brief  per- 
iod in  the  1870 's  when  saloons,  restaurants  and 
other  such  related  activities  proliferated  in 
the  area  of  the  United  States  Hotel  and  Boston 
and  Worcester  Station. 
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The  leather  industry,  long  a  major  economic 
force  in  Boston,  was  not  originally  based  in  the 
present  day  Leather  District,   The  tanneries  of 
the  1760 's  and  1770 's  v;ere  located  near  Boyleston 
and  Kneeland  Streets  (west  of  the  South  Cove)  and 
in  the  Milk-Pearl-Congress  Streets  area  (north  of 
the  Cove).    By  the  1830 's  the  shoe  and  leather 
businesses  had  achieved  such  proportions  that  they 

were  Icnov/n,    as   Bacon  v:rites,    as   the    "greatest   in- 

2 

dustry  of  New  England  with  Boston  as  its  center." 

As  the  industry  continued  to  expand,  it  shifted  its 
location  and  began  to  concentrate  near  the  water- 
front on  Broad  and  Chatham  Streets  and  the  North 

3 
and  South  Markets.    During  the  early  part  of  the 

nineteenth  century  the  character  of  the  Boston-based 

activityalso  changed,  from  manufacturing,  which  was 

to  be  carried  on  in  the  North  and  South  Shores,  to 

4 
the  wholesale  and  retail  of  finish  goods.    During 

the  1840 's  and  1850 's  the  shoe  dealers  moved  again  — 
away  from  the  Quincy  Markets  to  Federal  Street  (to 
the  south)  and  the  North  End  (to  the  north).    Busi- 
ness during  the  Civil  War  increased  as  Boston  became 
the  source  of  shoe,  boot,  and  leather  supplies  to 
leading  distributing  cities  in  the  country  and  to 
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the  Union  Army.   The  industry  subsequently  moved 
to  Pearl  Street,  driving  out  the  dry  goods  trade, 
-and  expanded  onto  High  Street.    The  Fire  of  1872 
destroyed  the  physical  center  of  the  industry,  xi?hich 
then  moved  to  the  south  around  Church  Green,  at  the 

junction  of  Bedford  and  Summer  Streets,  and  around 

7 
the  northern  ends  of  Lincoln  and  South  Streets.   The 

fire,  although  it  did  destroy  a  large  amount  of 

leather  related  property,  did  not  seriously  injure 

p 
the  trade  itself. 

By  1894  the  production  of  leather,  boots  and 

shoes  in  Boston  declined  due  to  a  number  of  factors. 

Firstly,  the  manufacturers  had  difficulties  in  ob- 

9 

taining  bark.    In  addition,  by  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  Boston  had  ceased  to  be  a  major  ter- 
minal for  the  shipping  of  goods,  if  it  ever  really 
was  one.   Lastly,  but  perhaps  most  important,  Bos- 
ton declined  as  a  market  place  for  shoes,  as  cities 
throughout  the  country  began  to  produce  common  and 
fine  shoes  and  boots.     Thus,  as  business  declined 
in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
leather  industry  contracted  physically,  containing 
itself  in  the  southern  parts  of  Lincoln  and  South 
Streets,  in  the  present  "Leather  District". 
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By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  the 
United  States  was  rapidly  industrializing  manufac- 
turing processes,  thereby  radically  altering  the  scale 
and  output  of  manufacturing  and  mercantile  concerns. 
The  effect  of  industrialization  upon  architecture, 
especially  upon  urban  buildings,  was  significant, 
for  the  buildings  designed  to  house  mass  production 
and  merchandizing  x^ere  of  necessity  taller  and  larger 
than  had  been  previously  found  in  such  close  urban 
quarters.   The  requirements  of  industrialization 
created  much  activity  in  structural  inventions  and 
changes  in  land  use  patterns,  thereby  altering  the 
design  and  form  of  individual  buildings   and  the 
way  in  which  these  buildings  related  to  each  other 
and  to  the  city  as  a  whole. 

The  numerous  structural  inventions  of  the 
period  promoted  the  transformation  of  urban  archi- 
tecture, as  architects  began  to  employ  structure 
and  use  as  major  parts  of  the  design,  rather  than 
concealing  these  elements  behind  ornamentation. 
Prior  to  the  American  Industrial  Revolution,  struc- 
tural techniques  had  generally  remained  compatible 
with  whatever  aesthetic  standards  *?ere  popular  at 
the  time,  usually  derived  from  historical  sources. 
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Writes  Fitch,  "Neither  the  building  materials  (stone, 
brick,  v;ood)  nor  the  structural  theories  (post-and- 
lintel,  load-bearing  wall,  arch-and-dome)  differed 
in  any  important  respect  from  those  actually  used  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans."    Pre-industrialization 
architects  were  therefore  free  to  emphasize  design 
elements,  without  having  to  deal  with  the  effects  of 
structure  and  use  upon  design.  The  new  manufacturing 
processes  and  the  resulting  structural  techniques, 
primarily  the  use  of  metals  in  framing,  encouraged 
architects  to  depart  from  traditional  concepts  of 
design  and  to  relate  use  and  form  to  the  new  advances. 
"The  main  lines  of  evolution  included  both  theoretical 
and  practical  developments:   increasingly  exact  deter- 
mination of  the  properties  of  materials  and  the  stresses 
in  members,  followed  by  a  general  lightening  of  col- 
umns and  beams  and  hence  by  greater  openness  of  in- 
terior; a  constant  expansion  of  the  absolute  size 
of  members  to  carry  ever-increasing  loads;  the  inven- 
tion of  special  forms  of  bracing  against  wind  loads; 

and  the  growth  of  methods  for  framing  v;ide-span 

2 

enclosures,"  writes  Conlin.    The  industrial  spacial 

requirements  demanding  larger  and  open  floor  areas, 
coupled  with  the  limited  amount  of  urban  land, 
forced  architects  to  employ  new  construction  tech- 
niques. 
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The  major  structural  innovation  in  the  Industrial 
Age,  the  use  of  iron  in  the  construction  of  buildings, 
was  advanced  by  a  need  for  f ireproof ing,  and  demands 
for  more  light  and  openness  of  wall  construction. 
During  the  late  eighteenth  century,  iron  had  been 

used  successfully  for  interior  columns  and  beams  in 

3 

multi-story  English  mills  and  warehouses.    As  the 

iron  industry  in  the  United  States  progressed,  the 
English  precedent  began  to  take  hold  in  America.  Bos- 
ton became  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  East  to 
employ  iron  in  construction,  in  the  Bond  Building 
in  Merchants  Row  (c.  1830).    The  major  activity  in 
iron  construction  v;as ,  however ,  centered  in  New  York 
City.   In  1847  Daniel  Badger,  who  had  begun  as  a 
manufacturer  of  iron  building  fronts  in  Boston,  founded 
the  American  Iron  Works  in  lov;er  Manhattan.   From 
1850  until  1870  the  Badger  v?orks  flourished,  pro- 
ducing iron  fronts  and  interiors  for  buildings  through- 
out the  East  and  Midwest,  as  well  as  New  York.   Al- 
though the  ornamental  design  of  Badger's  iron  fronts 
were  not  innovative,  being  basically  imitative  of 
Venetian  Rennaissance  forms,  the  structural  form 
proved  adaptable  to  changing  urban  requirements,  and 
m.ore  significant,  could  be  massed  produced  as  the 
structural  requirements  did  not  change  radically  from 
building  to  building. 
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James  Bogardus ,  a  contemporary  of  Badger,  also 
established  a  machine  shop  in  Nev/  York,   Although 
Badger  popularized  the  use  of  iron  in  construction, 
the  Bogardus  projects  influenced  modern  structural 
techniques  to  a  greater  degree.   Bogardus'  method  of 
pre-cast  iron  columns  used  with  wooden  beams  enabled 
quick  and  low  cost  construction.   The  design  elements, 
as  in  Badger's  work,  were  imitative  for  one  of  Bo- 
gardus' main  objectives  was  "to  find  a  low-cost 
method  of  imitating  the  architecture  of  past  ages." 
As  a  result  of  emphasis  placed  upon  classical  orna- 
mentation, Bogardus'  cast  iron  fronts  did  not  fully 
relate  to  the  structural  system,  except  in  elevations 
where  spandrel  girders  vrere  cast  as  entabletures. 
Although  the  potentials  of  iron  structure  were 
realized  by  Badger  and  Bogardus  in  terms  of  func- 
tional arrangement  of  interior  spaces,  the  technique 
contributed  greatly  to  urban  form.   The  success  of 
the  anti-monumental,  utilitarian,  and  inexpensive 
characteristics  of  cast  iron  buildings  created  a  model 
for  commercial  architecture,  as  well  as  laying  a 
foundation  for  the  more  advanced  use  of  metals  in 
construction. 

The  high  point  of  the  Bogardus  structural  sys- 
tem occurred  in  Chicago,  in  William  Le  Baron  Jenny's 

•7 

First  Leitar  Building  (1879) ,   in  which  cast  iron  col- 
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umns  were  placed  inside  brick  piers  with  timber 
beams  and  joists  serving  as  horizontal  support. 
The  Leiter  Building,  however,  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  frame  construction  for  Jenney,  for  in  1884 
he  designed  the  Home  Insurance  Building,  also  in 
Chicago,  in  which  iron  framing  was  used  throughout 
the  entire  building.   Although  part  of  the  load  v;as 
transferred  to  the  brick  party  walls,  as  demanded 
by  the  Insurance  Underv;riter ,  the  Home  Insurance 
Building  was  actually  the  first  building  in  the 
United  States  to  employ  sketetal  construction  through- 
out, for  the  iron  frame  carried  the  whole  load  of  the 
building.   This  building  V:;as  also  the  first  to  use 
steel  beams  instead  of  wrought  iron,  for  steel  was 
substituted  at  the  last  moment  above  the  sixth  floor. 
The  high  cost  of  steel,  however,  prohibited  the  pop- 
ular use  of  the  material  in  construction  until  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

The  movement  tov;ard  complete  sketetal  framing, 
inspired  by  the  Home  Insurance  Building,  took  place 
largely  in  Chicago  between  1880  and  1910;   this  per- 
iod is  popularly  known  today  as  the  Chicago  School. 
Despite  Jenney 's  precedent,  however,  Chicago  architects 
continued  to  explore  combinations  of  iron  and  mason- 
ry construction  for  four  years  after  the  completion 
of  the  Home  Insurance  Building,  before  turning  to 
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complete  sketetal  construction.   Such  hybrids 

include  Burnham  and  Root's  "The  Rookery"  (1884- 

9 
1886),   notable  for  the  glass  and  iron  vault  over 

the  interior  court,  and  Adler  and  Sullivan's 

"Auditorium"  (1887-1889}°and  Tacoma  (1888-1889 )  ■'■■'■ 

Buildings.   Iron  and  steel  framing  v;ithout  any 

masonry  adjuncts  was  finally  achieved  in  1889,  • 

12 

in  Bauman  and  Huehl's  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building, 

By  1890,  Chicago  architects  had -mastered  the  skel- 
etal frame  and  were  beginning  to  explore  its  poten- 
tial in  terms  of  total  design.   The  elimination  of 
masonry  walls  as  a  means  of  support  enabled  the  buiiders 
to  incorporate  large  expanses  of  glass  into  the 
facades,  which  were  l^ter  projected  by  special 
framing.   By  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Chicago  architects  were  respected  in  the  East  and 
abroad  as  the  most  innovative  and  progressive  in 
the  design  of  commercial  buildings.   Writes  an  ed- 
itorial in  Carpentry  and  Building,  a  New  York  pub- 
lication: 

The  character  of  the  structures  erected  J_   in 
Chicago__/  demonstrates  one  notable  fact  — 
that  is,  that  for  the  first  time  architects 
have  risen  to  the  plane  of  the  highest  con- 
structive knov7ledge  in  structures.  ...   It 
is  a  fact  that  in  Chicago  buildings  the  qual- 
ity is  better,  the  distribution  of  material 
is  more  skillful  and-the  buildings  are  natur- 
ally more  reliable. 


"'^°"  Property  Cf 

BOSm  REDEVELOPMENT  AUTHOR!? 


Although  the  structural  events  in  Chicago 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
affected  the  type  of  buildings  constructed  in  the 
Leather  District,  the  design  and  form  the  District 
architecture  was  to  assume  were  raost  influenced  by 
the  work  of  H.H.  Richardson,  Louis  Sullivan  and 
the  tradition  of  mill  construction  in  New  England, 
The  mill  style,  especially,  was  to  remain  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  Leather  District,  based  upon,  as 

Coolidge  writes,  "the  strong  functional  tradition  of 

—         —  14 

/  American_/  industrial  architecture."    The  flat 

surfaces  unadorned  by  ornament  or  projecting  ele- 
ments found  its  roots  in  the  Georgian  style,  when 
the  building  expertiee  of  craftsmen  was  limited. 
The  simplicity  of  elements  and  materials  continued 
in  Boston,  as  shov7n  in  the  Leather  District,  well 
into  the  1890' s,  as  Giedion  explains,  "The  brick 
wall,  to  be  cheap,  must  be  kept  flat  and  simple. 

All  openings  are  cut  raery  cleanly  into  the  flat 

15 
surface  of  the  wall."    The  dominant  mill  style  and 

structure  v/as  most  probably  used  in  the  District 

because  of  developers'  cost  conservatism  and 

architects'  stylistic  conservatism.   The  effect, 

however,  when  combined  with  elements  borrowed  from 

Richardson  and  Sullivan,  v/as  a  style  unmentioned 

in  studies  of  nineteenth  century  commercial  archi- 
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tecture. 

Richardson's  influence  in  the  Leather  District 
buildings  is  most  strongly  felt  in  ornamentation 
and  in  a  fev;  elements  of  grouping.   Aside  from  local 
prominence  in  architecture,  Richardson  v/as,  as  Lewis 

Mumford  describes,  "a  user  of  regional  resources  and 

..16 

as  an  interpreter  of  regional  characteristics. 

Richardson  employed  regional  materials,  such  as 
Uilford  granite,  brov.m  sandstone  and  Longmeadow 
stone,    giving  them  a  form  v/hich  complemented  Pur- 
itan austerity  while  counteracting  the  social  vul- 
garism of  the  Industrial  Age.   Although  Richardson 
did  not  participate  in  the  structural  evolution  of 
the  skyscraper,  his  effect  upon  his  contemporaries 
in  the  design  of  a  relationship  between  interior 
spaces  and  facade  expression  V7as  significant.   The 
massiveness  and  simplicity  of^orm  of  Richardson's 
v;ork  were  achieved  by  the  use  of  rock  faced  masonry 
and  by  the  emphasis  placed  upon  structural  elements 
through  the  use  of  different  materials  in  these  ele- 
ments.  The  whole  was  unified  in  the  commercial 
buildings  by  ribbon  windov/s  separated  by  masonry 
bands,  and  grouped  vertically  by  arched  openings, 
supported  by  colonettes,  forming  arcades  of  several 
stories.   The  depth  of  the  windows  introduced  an 
expression  of  solids  and  voids,  reinforcing  a  feeling 
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of  massiveness  without  detracting  from  the  con- 
tinuity of  forms.   Richardson  thus  developed  the 
vocabulary  of  Romanesque  elements  into  a  style  un- 
iquely American  —  continuity  of  space  combined 
with  massiveness,  permanence  and  functional  ex- 
pression.  The  inf luence  ■  ■  of  Richardson's  archi- 
tectural concepts  was  most  strongly  felt  after  his 
death  in  1886,  as  seen  in  the  grouping  of  elements 
and  sense  of  weight  in  Burnham  and  Root's  "The 
Rookery"  (18S5)  and  Louis  Sullivan's  v/ork  between 
1880  and  1890.   Richardson's  influence  was  sig- 
nificant in  this  period,  for  as  Scully  v/rites, 
"^  Richardson_y  summed  up  the  main  conflicting 
aspects  of  modern,  and  peculiarly  American,  mid- 
dle-class aspiration:   to  be  free  and  protected  all 

..18 
at  once."  \ 

Sullivan,  like  Richardson,  was  more  of  an  in- 
fluence in  the  form  of  late  nineteenth  century  com- 
mercial buildings  than  in  the  development  of  new 
structural  systems.   Sullivan,  however,  did  not  in- 
troduce a  truly  nex-;  style,  for  he  v/as ,  as  TVhiffen 

19 
states,  "a  classicxst  under  the  skin"    and  V7as  not 

afraid  to  admit  imitation.   The  elements  most  used 

by  Sullivan  —  multi-story  columns  v/ith  base,  shaft, 

and  capital,  and  friezes  —  were  classical  in  form, 

yet  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  the  structural 
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elements  of  the  building,   Sullivan's  early  work 
such  as  the  Walker  Warehouse  (1888-1889)  was  in- 
fluenced by  Richardson  as  well  as  by  classical  ele- 
ments.  Yet,  there  is  a  hint  of  greater  simplifica- 
tion and  clearer  cut  forms,  and  a  lesser  emphasis 
on  the  expression  of  interior  volumes  than  in  Rich- 
ardson's v/ork..  By  the  time  of  the  V7ainwright  Building 
(1890-1891),  Sullivan  was  combining  Richardson's 
feeling  for  permanence  and  order  v;ith  an  expression 
of  the  structural  system  employed,  for  the  ordering 
was  formulated  by  the  vertical  ceiumns  supporting 
arches  and  divided  by  horizontal  spandrals.   The 
whole,  however,  was  more  taut  than  Richardson's  work, 
and  the  weightless  quality  of  the  spandrals  provided 
a  vertical  force  built  of  horizontal  layers  which 
v/as  unlike  Richardson's  dominant  horizontal  ordering. 
The  emphsis  placed  upon  vertical  ordering  of  elements 
reached  its  culmination  in  Sullivan's  Guaranty  Building 
(Buffalo,  1894-1895),  for  later  Sullivan  turned  to 
horizontal  emphasis  as  allowed  by  the  use  of  large 
plate-glass  windows.   The  Carson-Pirie  Scott  Depart- 
ment Store  (1899-1904)  of  this  later  period  also  marked 
the  decline  of  Richardson's  influence  in  Sullivan's 

work.   In  addition,  decorative  ornament  became  more 
Art  Kouveau  than  Romanesque,  although  the  ornamenta- 
tion was  more  organic  than  the  Art  Nouveau  style. 
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Ironically,  it  was  the  return  to  horizontal  em- 
phsis  that  led  to  the  decline  of  the  massive  and 
void  vs.  space  qualities  of  Richardson's  work  in 
Sullivan's  later  buildings.  The  steel  frame  per- 
mitted an  openness  not  allowed  to  such  an  extent  in 
load-bearing  wall  construction,  and  Sullivan  began 
to  exploit  this  possibility  together  with  an  even 
more  taut  surface  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  It 
was  thus  the  void  —  the  large  expanse  of  glass  — 
that  was  emphasized  in  Sullivan's  work,  ordered  only 
by  the  structural  framing  of  the  building.   Sullivan 
at  this  time  also  differentiated  the  ground  floor  of 
the  building  to  an  even  greater  degree,  in  his 
drive  toward  humanistic  qualities  and  scale  in  large 
buildings.   In  placing  more  ornament  and  large  v/in- 
dows  in  the  groxmd  floors,  Sullivan  began  a  trend 
toward  designing  street  level  facades  that  were  more 
in  scale  with  ground  level  activities,  yet  integrated 
into  the  whole  form  of  the  building.   Thus  Sullivan 
developed  Richardson's  concepts  of  ordering  and 
massiveness  in  commercial  buildings  into  a  form 
more  indicative  of  skeletal  frame  construction 
as  he  simplified  the  elements  so  as  to  limit  the 
overpowering  nature  of  high-rise  buildings. 
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The  buildings  constructed  in  the  Leather 
District  between  1880  and  1890  indicate  a  hybrid- 
ization of  the  mill  style  and  Richardsonian  elements 
and  materials.   The  degree  to  which  each  element 
dominates  the  whole  varies  greatly  within  the  decade 
as  does  the  degree  of  integration  achieved.   The 
Leather  District  buildings  thus  differ  from  more 
prominent  structures  of  the  era  in  that  they  do 
not  embrace  Richardson's  concepts  of  ordering  and 
form,  but  rather  employ  a  conservative  approach  in 
the  application  of  application  of  the  more  contemp- 
orary concepts.   The  structural  elements  of  these 
buildings,  however,  is  more  typical  of  commercial 
architecture  of  the  period,  in  the  use  of  iron  col- 
umns and  wood  beams  and  joists,  and  in  the  negligible 
indication  of  structural  elements  in  the  total  design. 

The  Morse  Block,  58-74  South  Street,  was  the 
first  commercial  building  constructed  in  the  district 
during  the  late  nineteenth  century.   Designed  by  Louis 
Weissbein  in  1880,   this  group  of  buildings  is  ac- 
tually more  stylistically  representative  of  work  done 
by  Gridley  J.F.  Bryant  on  the  Boston  Waterfront  in 
the  1830 's  than  of  commercial  architecture  of  its 
time.   Although  the  building  is  constructed  of!brick. 
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granite  sheathes  the  facade,  concealing  the  iron 
and  v;ood  frame  structure,  and  achieving  a  textural 
quality  lacking  in  the  brick  commercial  buildings 
of  the  mill  style.   The  elements  of  the  Morse  Block, 
however,  are  grouped  in  a  simple  manner,  with  small 
evenly  spaced  windows  framed  with  granite  lintels. 
The  v.'hole  is  massive,  but  more  as  result  of  the 
textural  quality  of  the  stone  rather  than  by  the 
grouping  of  forms  and  projecting  elements.   Although 
harmonious  in  scale  and  form,  the  building  is  more 
of  a  reproduction  than  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
industrial  forms  evolved  in  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

The  buildings  constructed  on  South  Street  be- 
tween East  and  Beach  Streets  are  more  representative 
of  the  architecture  in  the  Leather  District  during 
the  1880  -  1890  period.   Built  of  \-/arm  red  brick, 
with  an  occasional  use  of  differents  materials  for 
ornamentation,  these  buildings  attempt  to  achieve 
the  massing  of  forms  that  Richardson  pioneered.   As 
the  decade  progresses ,  the  windows  strive  toward 
continuous  bands,  grouped  verically  under  projecting 
arches  and  columns.   Some  depth  is  achieved  through 
the  projecting  elements  and  ornamentation,  providing 
the  v:hole,  although  to  a  limited  extent,  with  an 
interplay  of  space  and  void.   Despite  the  efforts 
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made  to  employ  Richardsonian  detail  and  massing,  the 
mill  style  dominates  the  architecture,  perhaps  because 
of  its  simpler  vocabulary  and  more  readily  comprehended 
forms. 

The  east  side  of  the  South  Street  block  is  the 
more  unified,  perhaps  since  there  are  only  four  build- 
ings and  there  is  little  attempt  made  to  employ 
Richardsonian  elements.   The  street  facade  also  dis;* 
plays  the  transition  from  mill  type  style  of  simpli- 
ifed  and  flat  surfaces  to  the  more  complex  and  tex- 
tured Romanesque  forms,  and  exibits  the  conservative 
use  of  Richardsonian  forms  by  local  architects.   90- 

100  South,  built  in  1883  and  designed  by  A.S,  Drisko 

2 

for  mercantile  use,  has  such  a  flat  facade,  for  the 

brick  and  stone  lintels  above  the  windows  do  not  pro- 
ject, nor  do  the  stone  bands  used  to  define  the  floors. 
Although  the  grouping  of  windows  in  this  building  is 
straightforv/ard  mill  type,  v^ithout  depth,  horizontal 
or  vertical  ordering,  or  definition  through  texture 
or  spacial   ornamentation,   the  building  does  achieve 
some  Richarsonian  form.   The  cornice  and  a  band  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  sixth  floors  is  designed  with 
Romanesque  elements  and  mass.   Nevertheless,  the  cor- 
nice alone  fails  to  give  the  guilding  depth  and 
grouping,  and  so  the  building  remains  basically  of 
the  mill  type,  with  the  cornice  only  disrupting  the 
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simplicity  and  straightforwardness  of  the  whole. 

Louis  Weissbein  designed  114-122  South  Street 
in  1883.    In  this  building  Weissbein  attempted  to  aban- 
don Georgian  form  through- the -use  of  Romanesque  de- 
tailing.  Yet,  114-122  is  much  like  90-100  in  the 
use  of  simple  mill  style  v/ith  Romanesque  cornice,  and 
in  effect  does  not  achieve  Richardson's  massiveness 
of  form.   It  is  apparent  in  these  two  buildings  that 
both  Drisko  and  V/eissbein  did  not  fully  understand 
the  concepts  of  Richardson's  work,  for  projections 
seen  to  be  attached  to  the  facade,  rather  than  inte- 
grated into  the  whole  form  and  mass  of  the  structure. 

102-112  South  was  designed  by  Alden  Finn  in 

4 
1884,   and  is  a  hybrid  of  a  different  character. 

The  largo  continuous  windows,  separated  by  narrow 
bands  horizontally  and  by  narrow  spandrals  vertically, 
is  more  typical  of  Bogardus'  cast  iron  fronts,  yet 
the  individual  elements  are  derived  from  the  Geor- 
gicin  rather  than  from  the  Venetian  style.   Alden  ap- 
pears to  have  comprehended  Eogardus '  goals ,  for  the 
building  is  light  and  simple,  and  quite  different 

fromneighboring  attempts  to  combine  simplicity  with 
massiveness  without  understanding  the  underlying  con- 
cepts of  either. 

The  last  building  to  be  built  in  this  group 
was  76-86  South,  designed  by  V7.F.  Goodwin  in  1895. 
This  building,  although  constructed  over  ten  years 
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after  the  major  portion  of  the  block,  does  not 
differ  radically  in  form,  despite  national  changes 
in  style  and  construction  in  the  interim.   The  struc- 
ture is  also  iron  post  and  wood  beam  construction, 
despite  the  firmly  established  use  of  sketetal  frame 
construction  in  the  country  by  1895.   Although  the 
bays  are  grouped  under  arches,  the  projection  is 
minimal.   The  Goodwin  building  thus  appears  to  be 
of  the  same  mode  as  the  ether  structures  on  this 
block  —  basic  mill  type  with  popular  elements 
tacked  on.   The  whole  is  of  76-86  is  not  massive 
and  continuous,  or  taut  and  classically  ordered, 
but  is  a  nonunified  hybrid  of  commercial  architecture 
of  the  v?hole  nineteenth  century. 

Although  the  individual  buildings  in  the  block 
are  -  neither  distinctive  nor  individually  composed 
of  unified  elements  and  forms,  the  total  effect  of 
the  group  is  harmonious.   The  visual  roof lines  are 
level,  for  the  cornices  are  carried  above  the  actual 
flat  roofs,  eliminating  the  disruption  of  the  pro- 
jecting party-wall  building  law.   The  floors  are 
also  uniform,  and  coupled  with  the  basically  flat 
facades,  provide  continuity  of  form  the  entire  block. 
Window  size  and  space,  except  for  102-106,  are 
standardized,  reinforcing  continuity.   Although 
the  ornamentation  of  the  cornices  and  lintels 
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varies  slightly,  the  Richardson  and  mill  derivations 
provide  a  rhythmic  flow,  as  do  the  standardized  iron 
fronts  on  the  street  level.   Despite  the  shortcomings 
of  the  individual  buildings,  the  block  does  present 
a  harmonious  facade,  through  the  use  of  materials 
and  simplied  ordering  of  forms. 

The  buildings  on  the  west  side  of  South  Street 
between  East  and  Beach  Streets  realize  more  completely 
the  implications  of  Richardson's  work.   Designed  for 
similar  use  (mercantile)  and  employing  the  same 
structural  system  (iron  post/  wood  beam),  these 
buildings,  however,  achieve  an  entirely  different 
effect  than   those  just  across  the  street.  The  sim- 
ple mill  style  is  here  less  dominant,  and  stronger 
attempts  are  made  to  integrate  the  solid  and  void, 
massiveness,  and  ordering  of  forms  found  in  Richard- 
son's work.   I'?hether  or  not  Richardson's  influence 
is  more  apparent  in  these  buildings  because  they  were 
built  after  his  death,  when  architects  became  more 
imitative  of  his  work,  or  because  of  local  conserva- 
tism and  skepticism  that  delayed  popular  use  of  his 
concepts  is  uncertain.   It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
these  buildings  were  derived  from  his  early  work, 
such  as  the  Cheney  Building  (1875-1876) ,  rather 
than  his  mature  style  or  buildings  based  upon 
Richardson's  later  work,  such  as  The  Rookery  (Burn- 
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ham  and  Root,  1886)  or  Sullivan's  early  designs. 

105  South  was  designed  by  VThidden  and  Chamber- 
lain in  1886.    Although  the  building  permit  to 

7 
neighboring  107  South  does  not  indicate  architect, 

it  v;as  built  in  the  same  year  as  105,  and  the  two 
actually  appear  to  be  one  building.   It  is  possible, 
despite  different  owners  of  the  two  lots,  that  107 
was  designed  by  TThidden  and  Chamberlain.   The  two 
buildings  are  differentiated  on  the  facade  by  a 
projecting  brick  column,  which  also  separates  the 
bays  on  the  East  Street  side  of  105.  The  buildings 
are  flat,  v^rith  projecting  brick  arches  over  the 
windows  of  the  fifth  floor,  which  do  not  serve  to 
group  the  windov/s  vertically.   The  Romanesque 
cornice  here  is  placed  belov/  the  top  floor,  and  the 
top  floor  is  thus  treated  as  a  mansard  roof  —  smaller 
unornamented  windows  spaced  farther  apart  than  those 
below.   The  bottom  two  floors  are  also  treated  in 
the  typical  mercantile  manner  of  large  windows  div- 
ided by  narrov;  columns.   The  buildings  are  ordered 
in  much  the  same  way  as  The  Rookery  —  into  three 
distinct  vertical  layers  —  yet  the  v;hole  does  not 
achieve  the  massiveness  and  depth  of  forms  implied 
in  the  Chicago  building,  for  the  middle  section  of 
the  Boston  building  relies  heavily  on  mill  elements  , 
which  overpower  the  few  attempts  of  Richardsonian 
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detailing  and  grouping. 

The  building  at  121-123  South  achieves  per- 
haps the  finest  feeling  for  Richardson's  grouping 
of  forms.   A  projecting  arch,  under  which  the  second 
through  fourth  floors  are  grouped,  achieve  feeling 
for  space  and  void  lacking  in  most  of  the  other 
buildings  on  the  block.   The  windows  are  horizontal 
bands,  broken  only  by  the  brick  columns  supporting 
the  arch,  thus  allowing  for  some  degree  of  horizontal 
continuity.   Although  the  building  is  narrow,  only 
28  feet  wide,  the  use  of  projecting  ornamentation 
and  grouping  still  gives  a  massive  quality  to  the 
v:hole,  for  the  single  arch  is  in  scale  with  the  front- 
age so  as  not  to  appear  to  overpowering  in  form. 

The  "Beebee  Building"  at  127-131  South  was  de- 

9 
signed  by  Rand  and  Taylor  in  1888,   and  owned  by 

J.  Franklin  Faxon,  a  large  developer  in  the  Leather 
District.   The  third  through  fifth  floors  are  of  a 
simple  mill  type,  yet  the  highly  textured  and  dif- 
ferently colored  stone  used  in  the  second  floor 
provides  the  building  with  some  mass  while  breaking 
up  the  continuity  of  the  whole  facade.   Projecting 
brick  columns  are  employed  to  separate  the  bays  and 
add  a  limited  amount  of  depth.   The  cornice,  as  in 
the  other  buildings  on  the  west  side  of  South  Street, 
is  placed  below  the  top  floor,  and  designed  with 
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Richardsonian  elements  of  texture  and  projection, 

137-139  South  breaks  the  continuity  of  the 
street  facade,  for  the  roof line  is  lower  and  floors 
are  different  from  the  neighboring  buildings.   The 
building  is  unusual  in  the  design  of  small  windov.'s 
on  the  right  side,  grouped  as  a  bay  under  projecting 
arches.   The  left  bay  is  more  typical  of  mill  design, 
and  thus  the  whole  is  neither  harmonious  nor  unified. 
The  use  of  flat  and  projecting  surfaces  in  different 
halves  of  the  same  building,  without  any  attempt  at 
integration  of  parts,  disrupts  continuity  and  flow 
of  forms,  especially  when  used  in  such  a  narrow 
structure. 

The  last  building  in  this  group  is  143-157 
South,    designed  by  J.H.  Besarick  for  J.F.  Faxon. 
This  building  is  more  typical  of  those  on  the  opposite 
side  of  South  Street,  in  the  dominance  of  mill  de- 
sign.  Nevertheless,  Besarick  did  employ  Richard- 
sonian  elements  to  a  greater  degree,  primarily  tfea 
grouping  of  bays  under  arches  and  the  definition  of 
bays  by  projecting  brick  columns.   The  bays,  however, 
do  not  provide  any  real  depth  to  the  v/hole,  and  the 
building  thus  remains  a  non-integrated  hybrid  of 
mill  and  Richardsonian  elements,  without  mass  nor 
unifies  interplay  of  texture  and  depth. 

The  buildings  on  the  west  side  of  South  Street, 
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although  more  varied  than  those  on  the  east  side  of 
the  street,  nevertheless  do  achieve  a  total  quality 
missing  in  the  individual  members ,   The  changing 
massing  of  elements  and  spacial  qualities  achieve 
a  lively  rhythm,  harmonious  in  it  disruption.   The 
material  used  in  these  buildings  —  a  rusty  brick  — 
unifies,  to  some  degree,  the  whole  street  facade. 
These  buildings,  besides  being  one  story  taller, 
overpower  the  more  conservative  and  unified  facade 
of  the  east  side  of  the  street,  for  the  massing  of 
details  and  changing  rhythms  direct  the  eye  toward 
a  closer  examination  of  the  individual  elements  which 
comprise  the  whole. 

No  other  portion  of  the  Leather  District  is  as 
distinctive,  as  a  total  unit,  as  the  South  Street 
block.   The  buildings  facing  Lincoln  Street  and  At- 
lantic Avenue  —  the  only  two  streets  upon  which 
major  buildings  front  in  the  District  —  are  either 
vandalized  by  modern  renovations  on  the  ground  floors, 
or  disrupted  by  twentieth  century  attempts  at  steel 
frame  construction.   The  early  twentieth  century 
buildings,  especially,  disrupt  these  street  facades 
as  well  as  lov/er  South  Street,  for  these  buildings 
are  much  taller  (up  to  11  stories),  employ  materials 
other  than  red  brick,  and  are  generally  larger  in 
coverage  and  different  in  scale  than  neighboring 
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nineteenth  century  buildings.   In  effect,  the  area 
surrounding  upper  South  Street  is  neither  as  unified 
nor  as  Well  preserved,  resulting  in  a  discontinuity 
of  form  which  precludes  any  district  quality.   In 
addition,  both  Lincoln  Street  and  Atlantic  Avenue 
are  open  on  one  side.   The  void  produced  by  the 
Fitzgerald  Expressway  and  railroad  yards  thus  pre- 
vents a  feeling  of  enclosed  district,  achieved  more 
readily  when  both  sides  of  a  street  display  similar- 
ity of  form  and  scale  of  development. 

The  buildings  outside  the  South  Street  block 
V7arrant  attention  only  for  the  determination  of 
vernacular  responses  to  the  changing  forms  of  com- 
mercial architecture.  During  the  period  of  devel- 
opment of  upper  South  Street,  the  structures  built 
in  the  rest  of  the  District  were  of  similiar  style 

and  construction.   118-128  Lincoln  Street  is  almost 
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a  replica  of  the  Beebe  Building  on  South  Street, 

in  the  way  stone  is  used  to  accentuate  the  second 
floor  and  in  the  grouping  of  bays  under  arches,  though 
the  Lincoln  Street  building  does  not  achieve  the 
depth  and  unification  of  elements  of  the  Beebe 

Building.   146-154  Lincoln  Street,  designed  by  Wins- 

13 
low  and  Wetherell  in  18S9,   is  more  Sullivanesque 

in  the  manner  in  which  the  bays  are  recessed  under 

projecting  brick  columns.   While  the  form  of  the 
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ordering  shows  Sullivan  tendencies,  nevertheless 
the  building  is  actually  more  of  a  derivation  of 
the  mill  type,  for  there  is  negligible  use  of  orna- 
ment and  the  windows  are  grouped  small  openings 
within  the  bays,  rather  than  individually  ordered 
and  recessed  by  projecting  columns. 

Of  the  many  buildings  built  in  the  Leather 
District  during  the  1890 's,  two  best  typify  Boston's 
architectural  response  to  the  architectural  develop- 
ments of  the  period,  namly  the  skeletal  frame  and  the 

14 

skyscraper  form.  705-713  Atlantic  Avenue  ,  built  in 

1892,  is  more  a  direct  imitation  of  mill  style,  for 
the  surface  is  kept  flat, and  bay  and  floor  ordering 
is  kept  simplified  and  minimal.   The  structure  of  the 

building  is  also  of  mill  type  —  iron  columns  and 

15 
wood  beams.   The  Essex  Hotel,  695  Atlantic  Avenue, 

is  more  an  example  of  architect  of  the  period  than 
its  imitative  neighbor.   Designed  by  A.H.  Bowditch 
in  1899,  the  design  and  structure  were  influenced 
by  the  Chicago  School,   Eleven  stories  high,  the 
red  brick  structure  is  one  of  two  to  be  of  complete 
steel  frame  construction  in  the  Leather  District 
prior  to  1900.   The  form  of  the  building,  however, 
is  an  unusual  hybrid  of  mill  style  and  Sullivanesque 
elements.   The  ordering  of  the  middl   section  is  ac- 
complished through  the  use  of  projecting  columns 
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between  pairs  of  windows,  forming  recessed  bays. 
The  vertical  force,  however,  is  lessened  by  projecting 
arches  at  the  fifth  floor.   The  whole  of  the  facade 
is  ordered  by  two  projecting  cloumns  of  white  brick, 
which  separate  the  middle  recessed  bays  from  the 
mill  type  forms  of  the  end  sections.   The  far  ends 
of  the  building,  flat  and  unadorned,  tend  to  disrupt 
the  vertical  rhythm  established  in  the  middle  bays. 
Nevertheless,  horizontal  flow  does  continue  through- 
out the  length  of  the  building,  for  the  spandrals 
are  not  recessed  in  the  middle  bays  or  ends.   The 
ground  floor,  as  in  Sullivan's  work,  i«  differenti- 
ated both  in  material  and  in  the  use  of  larger  win- 
dows.  The  significance  of  the  Essex  Hotel,  hov;ever, 
is  the  dicotomy  of  forms.   The  mill  and  skyscaper 
elements  do  achieve  some  degree  of  integration, 
yet  the  rhythm  of  the  whole,  as  realized  in  Sulli- 
van's Guaranty  Building,  is  lost.   The  disruption 
created  by  the  mixture  of  mill  elements,  such  as 
the  flat  white  brick  fans  over  the  windows,  and  of 
the  classical  elements,  such  as  the  cornice  and  the 
highly  ornamented  balcony  over  the  front  door,  is 
great.   The  Essex  Hotel  thus  illustrates  that  by 
the  late  nineteenth  century  the  mill,  or  Georgian, 
style  had  not  died  in  Boston  and  was  employed  in 
the  design  of  skyscrapers,  in  effect  hiding  the 
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the  structural  system  that  the  Chicago  School  was 
attempting  to  emphasize. 

The  buildings  built  during  the  first  fif- 
teen years  of  the  twentieth  century  in  the  Leather 
District  indicate  a  continuation  of  the  dichotomous 
response  to  national  developments  in  commercial  archi- 
tecture.  Although  newer  structural  techniques  were 
employed  to  a  greater  degree,  the  basic  design  re- 
mained Georgian.   The  buildings  on  the  west  side  of 
lower  South  Street  exemplify  the  architecture  in  the 
Leather  District  during  this  period.   179-193  South, 
designed  by  Fehraer  and  Page  in  1900,    is  more  typi- 
cal of  late  nineteenth  buildings  in  the  district,  as 
iron  post  construction  and  mill  design  are  employed. 
By  1915  however,  shyscaper  structural  techniques 

were  combined  with  a  Georgian  facade.   207  South, 

17 
designed  by  VJhidden-Beelcman,     hac  a  flat  facade  with 

V7ornaraentation  limited  to  a  flat  stone  band  between 

the  floors  and  flat  stone  arches  over  the  windows. 

The  sole  stylistic  influence  of  the  Chicago  School 

is  seen  in  the  large  windov/s  set  in  continu®us  bands. 

18 
195-201  South,  designed  by  Henri  Desmond,    is  similar 

in  design  to  20  7  South,  although  a  stone  pattern  de- 
rived from  Sullivan's  organic  decorative  elements 
vertically  separates  the  windows.   207  also  employs 
concrete  flat  slab  for  structure,  as  opposed  to  the 
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steel  frame  used  in  195  South. 


The  Leather  District  thus  illustrates  the 
conservative  position  taken  by  Boston  architects 
during  a  period  of  rapid  design  and  structural  changes 
in  commercial  architecture.   The  dominance  of  the 
Georgian  style  during  the  late  nineteenth  and  early 
twentieth  centuries  in  the  District  buildings  indicates 
a  revival  of  the  colonial  style  that  precluded  imita- 
tion of  Chicago  architectural  elements.   Certainly 
the  fire  and  resulting  building  regulations  limiting 
height  and  structure  affected  the  degree  to  which 
Boston  architects  could  employ  skyscraper  construction. 
The  fact  that  Boston  was  not  as  limited  in  land  area, 
for  the  creation  of  new  land  by  fill  was  relatively 
easy  on  the  marshy  shoreline  of  the  peninsula,  also 
contributed  to  the  lack  of  necessity  to  build  tall 
structures.   Nevertheless,  the  architecture  of  the 
Leather  District  indicates  more  the  Bostonian  philos- 
ophy during  the  Progressive  Era  than  reactions  to 
urban  pressures.   As  one  -heading  architectural  peri- 
odical states: 

"Boston  is  essentially  a  brick  city  and 
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has  been  so  from  the  beginning.   Knowing 
the  material  ,  with  its  limitations  and 
capabilities  as  well  they  do,  Boston 
archite--;ts  have  neither  attempted  the 
impossible  nor  the  difficult,  but  taking 
brick  as  it  is,  they  have  used  it  in  its 
proper  manner,  and  keeping  it  in  its  natural 
sphere  have  produced  a  type  of  architecture 
which,  without  being  striding  or  sensational, 
will  remain  satisfactory  and  pleasing  when 
labored  pyrotechnical  facades  are  exciting 
only  ridicule," 

Just  as  Richardson  had  sought  to  counteract  the 
vulgarisms  of  industrialization  through  the  use  of 
native  materials  and  massive  stabile  forms,  Boston 
architects  used  the  simplicity  of  the  Gecrgian  style 
to  counteract  industrialism.   Richardson,  h©w«ver, 
expressed  the  industrialized  use  in  the  form  of 
his  buildings,  while  Boston  architects  concealed  the 
industrialized  function  of  their  buildings  behind 
a  colonial  facade. 

The  local  philosophy  of  the  period  governed 
economic  activities  as  well  as  urban  form.   As  the 
country  prospered  after  the  Civil  War,  Boston  re- 
mained economically  stagnant.   The  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo  v;as  of  such  importance  to  Bostonians 
in  business  affairs  that  the  pressure  to  expand 
commercial  activities,  in  production  as  well  as  ur- 
ban form,  was  negligible  in  the  City  during  the  late 
nineteenth  century. ^0 

In  effect,  Boston  ignored  the  economic 
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pressures  forced  upon  urban  areas  during  the  late 
nineteenth  century.   The  City,  in  emphasizing  its 
colonial  roots,  severely  limited  its  economic  and 
architectural  potential.   The  architecture  of  the 
Leather  District  therefore  illustrates  not  the  econ- 
omic factors  in  commercial  development  but  rather 
the  attitude  that  negated  these  factors.   Moreover, 
the  revival  of  Georgian  architecture  in  commercial 
buildings  in  Boston  demonstrates  a  rejection  of  the 
Industrial  Age,  and  a  subsequent  absense  of  urban 
form  typical  of  the  period,   Beston  architecture, 
as  shown  in  the  Leather  District,  was  affected  thus 
to  a  greater  extent  by  active  opposition  to  urban 
expansion  than  by  the  economic  forces  prevalent 
during  the  late  nineteenth  century  in  the  United 
States, 
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scribes the  change  in  economic  growth  in  Boston 
after  the  Civil  War,  and  ascribes  it  to  the  increasing 
conservative  nature  of  the  business  leaders. 


CHAPTER  6 


The  Role  of  Economic  Factors  in 
Boston  Architecture 


n 


The  historical  development  of  the  Leather 
District  exemplifies  the  great  extent  to  which 
economic  factors  influenced  nineteenth  century 
urban  form  and  architecture,  especially  that  of 
vernacular  commercial  buildings.   The  economic 
factors,  however,  were  not  created  by  the  intro- 
duction of  industrialization,  for  the  principle 
of  supply  and  demand,  the  ultimate  determinant 
of  development  and  production,  is  not  confined 
to  any  particular  era.   Rather,  it  was  the  effect 
of  industrialization  upon  supply  and  demand  that 
altered  urban  form  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
More  important  to  urban  centers,  however,  was 
the  effect  of  industrialization  upon  commercial 
activities.   Since  mercantile  concerns  demand  lo- 
cation within  the  commercial  core  of  the  city,  as 
the  scale  of  these  businesses  increased  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  a  higher  demand  was  cre- 
ated for  commercial  space  in  the  core.   Thus,  de- 
mand for  commercial  space  increased  while  the  sup- 
ply of  land  remained  almost  constant.   The  form  of 
the  city  was  consequently  converted  to  a  more  in- 
tensive use  of  the  limited  supply  and  a  slight  ex- 
pansion of  acceptable  land  for  commercial  use. 
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The  Leather  District  displays  the  change  in 
urban  form  occurring  in  Boston  between  1640  and  1900. 
During  the  seventeenth  century  commercial  activities 
in  the  city  were  limited  to  the  Harbor  area,  which 
satisfied  shipping  needs  and  proved  adequate  in  area 
for  the  amount  and  size  of  commercial  businesses. 
As  the  South  Cove  was  well  outside  the  commercial  dis- 
trict in  this  period,  it  remained  residential  in  use. 
As  the  need  for  wharves  increased  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  the  Harbor 
became  more  intensively  developed  and  expanded  south- 
ward to  the  South  Cove.   The  South  Cove,  because  of 
its  rural  character  and  the  availability  of  large  par- 
cels, was  thus  used  for  an  industrial  purpose  which 
could  not  afford  to  locate  in  the  commercial  center 
yet  demanded  water  frontage  —  the  manufacture  of  rum. 
The  South  Cove  was  therefore  established  as  an  indus- 
trial district  by  1800. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, another  demand  produced  pressures  upon  the  lim- 
ited amount  of  land  in  the  Boston  peninsula  —  the 
railroads.   The  location  of  railroad  terminals  re- 
quired that  they  be  near  the  center  of  the  city  and 
adjacent  to   water  deep  enough  for  large  ships.   AS 
the  commercial  center  of  Boston  had  expanded  as  far 
south  as  Essex  Street  by  the  1830' s,  the  South  Cove 
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was  recognized  by  railroad  developers  as  the  prime 
location  for  terminals  v/ithin  the  city.   The  area  had 
already  been  established  for  industrial  use,  so  that 
no  major  change  in  land  use  was  required.   The  South 
Cove  was  thus  filled  in  and  developed  for  railroad 
use.   Economic  problems,  however,  hindered  the  devel- 
opment of  the  area,  primarily  the  unprof itability  of 
the  railroads  and  the  financial  Panic  of  1837.   The 
South  Cove  was  therefore  not  developed  as  the  import- 
ant industrial  and  commercial  center  that  the  developers 
had  envisioned.  Rather,  the  financial  conditions  of  e 
the  owners  and  of  the  period  dictated  low  rent  resid- 
ential use,  for  the  demand  for  inexpensive  housing 
in  the  city  V7as  increasing  due  to  the  large  number  of 
immigrants  entering  Boston.   The  undesirability  of  the 
area  for  grander  residences''  and  the  low  initial   and 
maintenance  costs  of  tenement  housing  forced  this  use 
upon  the  area.   Although  the  similarity  of  development, 
small  scale,  and  simple  elements  allowed  for  district 
form  and  some  degree  of  quality  through  compact  har- 
monic forms,  the  fact  remained  that  the  area  had  ac- 
quired an  unrespectlble  image  as  a  result  of  the  fin- 
ancial failures  of  the  initial  development. 

The  business  boom  which  occurred  in  Boston  prior 
to  the  Civil  V7ar  did  not  affect  the  form  of  the  Leather 
District  greatly.   Although  Boston  was  at  that  time  a 
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a  serious  contender  as  the  center  of  economic  ac- 
tivity in  the  country,  commercial  activities  re- 
mained north  of  the  District.   Iron  construction 
allowed  for  larger  buildings  and  more  intensive  land 
use,  so  that  an  increase  in  land  suitable  for  com- 
mercial use  was  not  demanded.   Thus,  the  Leather 
District  remained  outside  the  commercial  core  and 
v;as  limited  to  residential  and  minor  commercial 
uses. 

The  period  after  the  Civil  War  produced  a 
growing  complacency  and  conservatism  in  Boston.   The 
city  did  grow  as  the  country  prospered,  yet  not  pro- 
portionately.  Industrialism  created  not  a  driving 
need  to  expand  and  produce ,  as  in  Nev;  York  and  Chic- 
ago,  but  rather  a  critical  attitude  of  the  present 
and  a  cultivation  of  the  past  v:hich  precluded  grov/th. 
These  attitudes,  coupled  with  the  attitudes  toward 
building  created  by  the  Fire  of  1872  resulted  in 
the  use  of  traditional  and  proven  design  and  struc- 
tural techniques  in  commercial  architecture.   Con- 
sequently Boston  was  not  affected  by  an  great  in- 
crease in  demand  for  laad,  and  the  City  thus  main- 
tained the  character  it  had  achieved  earlier  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 

There  was  some  increase  in  demand  £or  land, 
howevsr,  since  the  Leather  District  was  redeveloped 
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for  commercial  use  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.   Nevertheless,  this  excess  demand  was 
stabilized  by  an  increase  in  the  supply  of  potential 
commercial  areas,  as  new  residential  areas,  such  as 
the  Back  Bay  and  the  suburbs,  were  created.   As  the 
Leather  District  was  adjacent  to  the  commercial  core, 
and  since  the  decline  of  railroads  produced  a  reduced 
demand  for  railroad-related  land,  the  District  was 
redeveloped  for  commercial  use.   The  expendible 
nature  of  tenements,  certainly,  contributed  to  the 
feasibility  of  redevelopment,  as  did  the  general 
increased  rent  and  thus  profit  on  commercial  buildings. 

It  is  not  determinable  as  to  the  exact  rea- 
sons for  the  leather  industry  to  locate  in  this  new 
commercial  area.   The  more  prestigeous  and  larger  firms 
remained  in  the  commercial  core  on  High  and  Pearl 
Streets.   Perhaps  the  general  decline  of  the  business 
forced  a  south  ward  movement  away  from  the  more  valu- 
able space  it  had  once  c^ccupied.   Or  perhaps  the 
larger  numbers  of  smaller  firms  demanded  the  smaller 
spaces  which  were  created  by  the  siza  of  the  original 
parcels  in  the  District.   A  closer  analysis  of  the 
firms  locating  in  the  District  as  it  was  developed 
would  be  necossary  for  a  more  concrete  explanation 
as  to  the  reasons  for  this  particular  industry  to 
move  to  smaller  and  less  centrally  located  quarters. 
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The  change  in  urban  form  as  a  result  of 
the  commercial  redevelopment  was  significant.   The 
larger  scale  of  the  buildings  eliminated  the  use 
of  alleys  as  traffic  carriers  in  addition  to  creating 
more  cavernous  streets.   As  the  relationship  of  street 
width  to  buildings  height  increased,  the  vertical 
force  of  the  street  facades  increased.   The.  narrow 
frontage  of  the  parcels  on  the  streets  ale©  contrib- 
uted to  the  vertical  force.   Although  ther3  was 
some  uniformity  of  scale  and  elements,  especially 
in  areas  developed  at  the  same  tiiae,  the  general 
high  mixture  of  elements  and  forms  produced  a  loss 
of  harmony  that  had  been  achieved  in  the  residential 
development  of  the  1840 's. 


Th«s,'  as  Boston  was  not  seriously  affected 
by  changes  in  supply  and  demand  of  land  during  the 
late  nineteenth  century,  the  form  of  the  city  was 
not  changed  to  any  great  degree.   Rather,  the  earlier 
character  of  commercial  areas  spread,  encompassing 
previously  residential  areas.   The  supply  and  demand 
of  land  maintained  equilibrium,  and  so  the  City  did 
not  progress  architecturally  as  did  Chicago  and  New 
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York,   The  Leather  District  is  therefore  not  an 
example  of  the  degree  to  which  economic  forces 
influenced  architecture  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  rather  the  extent  to  which  a  conservative  reac- 
tion to  economic  growth  af f ectedarchitecture  and 
urban  form.   The  Leather  District  portrays  a  local 
reaction  to  industrialization  rather  than  indicating 
vernacular  responses  to  novel  building  design  and 
structure  of  the  nineteenth  century.   Although  the 
buildings  in  the  District  achieve  no  great  quality 
individually,  it  may  be  that  they  may  wasrant  pre- 
servation as  an  example  of  Boston's  response  to 
the  Progressive  Era.   The  conservatism  and  culti- 
vation ef  the  past  prevalent  during  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  would  thus  be  recorded  in  a  dis- 
trict which  remains  largely  as  it  was  developed  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century. 
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BUILDINGS  CONSTRUCTED  IK  THE  LEATHER  DISTRICT: 
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PRESEITTATION  OF  DISCOURSE  DATA 


The  following  are  maps  and  charts  of  the 
Leather  District  produced  by  the  computer  language 
Discourse.   Although  the  data  only  illustrates  the 
direction  of  development  and  basic  changes  in  urban 
character,  it  is  hoped  that  a  more  complete  data 
structure  would  result  in  a  more  thorough  analysis 
of  changes  in  urban  form.   The  data  is  included  in 
this  thesis  only  as  an  example  of  how  machine 
languages  can  by  used  in  the  analysis  of  architecture 
and  urban  spaces.   Since  the  data  is  incomplete 
and  time  v;as  limited,  the  program  has  been  of  little 
help  for  the  purposes  of  this  thesis.   The  program 
has  shown,  however,  that  even  though  the  Leather 
District  is  small  in  scale,  there  was  some  real 
estate  assemblage  occrring  in  the  late  nineteenth 
cantury  xirhich  resulted  in  larger  parcels,  and  the 
tyP'S  of  ownership  changed  at  this  time  to  multi- 
ple high  comverage  ov/ners. 

The  transparancy  is  provided  to  show  the 
relationship  between  present  development  and  earlier 
development.   There  is  a  slight  distortion  aroufid 
Beach  Street  which  necessitates  juggling  the  map 
to  read  the  north  and  south  sides. 
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